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Tue study of settlement is one of the most interesting aspects of the human 
geography of the Holy Land, for the types of settlement and the extent of the 
settled area are a fundamental expression of the adaptation of man to his 
environment. The factors governing this particular type of adaptation are both 
physical and human: any change in these factors or in their relative importance 
will therefore appear in the settlement pattern as well. One of the most common 
results of change is the expansion and contraction of the area of effective settle- 
ment. There has lately been a profound change in the form of rural settlement 
in Israel and the relation between the village and its cultivated land has altered 
as well. 

The many variations in its surface features and climate give the Holy Land 
a great diversity of landscape units within a small area. The major climatic 
boundary of the country is the border of aridity, which divides areas receiving 
sufficient precipitation for normal agriculture from those receiving too little. 
Its nearness to the settled areas of the country makes geographical controls 
sometimes stringent. Owing to the ‘marginal’ character of the climate of 
Palestine, slight changes in altitude or in natural or irrigation climate have 
radical effects on the geography of settlement. Of no less importance are histori- 
cal influences. 

Palestine is situated at one of the main crossroads of the Old World, being 
part of the western terminus of the Near Eastern land-bridge between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. One of the major regional arteries con- 
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necting Egypt with Syria—the famous via maris—crosses Palestine in a merid- 
ional direction. Much traffic, both commercial and military, has passed along 
these roads since the dawn of history. Palestine itself was the final destination 
of much traffic owing to the unique religious and political significance of the 
Holy Land. 

It is the strength or weakness of man at any given period which controls the 
reaction these various influences have on the form and area of settlement. And 
it is man’s prolonged weakness through centuries of recent history that has 
brought about many of the limitations in settlement which are apparent in 
Palestine to this very day. 


THE NATURAL SETTING 

Palestine west of the Jordan is divided into two major parts: the three per- 
manently settled regions of Galilee, Samaria and Judaea in the north, and the 
Negev, which is mostly beyond the border of permanent settlement, in the south. 
The Beersheba Basin between them forms the border area. Although the dis- 
tinction between these two parts is based primarily on geomorphological cri- 
teria, it is climate, the border of aridity, that gives it such striking significance 
in human geography. 

The northern area, to which most of the history of Palestine is related, is 
divided in the well-known pattern of three meridional zones from W to E: the 
coastal plain and the western upland, both of them semi-humid areas, and the 
deep Jordan rift valley, a narrow semi-arid to arid extension of the desert zone 
in the south. The highland rim of Trans-Jordan forms a fourth semi-humid 
area, Closely followed by the wide semi-arid to arid expanses of the desert, the 
outer fringe of the broad desert lands of Arabia. 

The western uplands of Palestine have an average altitude of 700-900m., 
culminating in 1208 m. in Galilee. Their east-west extension is some 35 km. 
in Galilee and some 50 km. in the southern part of Judaea. Erosion, getting its 
impetus from the near shores of the Mediterranean and even more so from the 


deep level of the Dead Sea, 392 m. below MSL, gave these uplands mountainous — 


features through dissection. Their western and eastern flanks are dissected 
by deep valleys, descending to the coastal plain and the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea respectively. Except for a narrow central zone in Judaea and certain 
en-echelon plains in Eastern Samaria and Galilee which are but little affected 
by dissection, level land is scarce throughout these uplands, and slopes have 
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been stripped of a good deal of their soil during many centuries of faulty 
cultivation. 

Asaresult of this active dissection, such level land as is available is to be found 
in the upper parts of the uplands, above the steep slopes of the narrow valleys. 
Broad valley grounds are rather restricted in Galilee and Samaria and completely 
absent in Judaea. There is no perennial river in the western uplands; all the 
water-courses are episodic wadis, carrying flood-water for a few times in winter 
only. They rarely flow more than a dozen times per year, seldom reaching a 
total of 30 days with flow. Both on account of their regime and of their flow- 
ing deep down at the bottom of the valleys, where little or no agricultural 
land is available, they have absolutely no practical value for the mountain farmer. 
The springs too are situated either at the bottom of the valleys or on the 
lower part of their slopes, and have therefore very little significance for | 
irrigation. But perennial springs are important as a main source of domestic 
water-supply for many villages, even if they undergo considerable seasonal 
variations. 

Quite different are conditions in the lowlands: the coastal plain and the larger 
interior basins. Here level land with good deep soils is amply available and so 
as a rule are springs, either on the plains or more often near their borders. The 
wadi-beds too, though they flow as occasionally as in the mountains, are situ- 
ated but a few metres below the level of the plains. An enterprising farmer 
might, therefore, divert their flow at suitable points to irrigate his fields. These 
wadis often flooded their surroundings in the past and not infrequently do so 
today. 

Summing-up, we find very favourable conditions for cultivation in the plains: 
ample level land, deep soil and a fair supply of water, — often subsurface water 
at shallow depth as well. Conditions seem much harder in the uplands: very 
little level land, heavy depletion of soil, a scarcity of water.’ In fact, much of 
the land cultivated in the uplands is made up of small terraces, levelled and 
reinforced by stone walls at great expense of labour. So precarious is their con- 
dition that if not kept under permanent maintenance they deteriorate rapidly. 
Extensive slopes of the Judaean Mountains show traces of old terrace-cultivation; 
but following centuries of abandonment very little soil is left on them today. 





‘ As the uplands are karstic, consisting mainly of limestone, no copious subsurface water-levels 
at reasonable depth are known. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRONTIER ON SETTLEMENT 


Every analysis of settlement in Palestine shows the disproportionately high 
number of abandoned sites as compared with inhabited sites of settlement. 
These abandoned sites—known to the Arab as £hirba—may be found in all 
stages of decay, from hamlets or uninhabited houses in various degrees of dis. 
repair to ruins and sites where but a few scattered stones or foundations anda 
name testify to the former existence of a place of habitation. Schwobel” com. 
puted the number of inhabited villages in Galilee at the beginning of the present 
century as 329 compared with at least 460 ruined sites. 


~ 


For the whole of Palestine within the Mandatory boundaries figures compare 


even more unfavourably, as can be seen from the following comparison of per- 
manently and temporarily inhabited villages and abandoned village sites in 
Palestine in 1944: 

Villages*® 1051 


Hamlets of various degrees of temporary occupation’ 223 
Abandoned sites (tells and &irab)* 2048 
Abandoned and temporarily occupied sites—total 2271 


This proportion of inhabited to abandoned sites becomes even more un- 
favourable if compared with the number of inhabited villages in 1922:° 874. 


Basing the comparison on 2271 abandoned sites and 874 villages, we obtain _ 


the ratio of 2.6 abandoned sites for every inhabited village. 
The prevalence of uninhabited to inhabited sites by 2.6: 1 in 1922, and the 
conditions in 1944, when there were one-fifth as many places of temporary occu- 


pation’ as there were firmly and permanently settled villages, clearly indicate the . 


high degree of variability characteristic of the settlement of Palestine. Viewed 
from a broader regional aspect this is the result of its situation near the frontier 





* V. Schwoébel: Die Verkehrswege und Ansiedlungen Galilias in ihrer Abbangigkeit von den 
natiirlichen Bedingungen, ZDPV, 27, 1904, pp. 1-151. Ref. p. 96. 

3 Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-45, p. 273. 

* According to Palestine, Index Gazetteer, Survey Directorate, GHQ MEF, 1945, there are 2019 tells 
and khirab shown on the 1:100,000 map of Palestine. To these should be added 29 mor 
abandoned sites in the Coastal Plain around Tel Aviv which appear on the map of the Survey y 
Western Palestine but have been omitted on the 1: 100,000 maps, as no traces of them remain today. 
They are contained, however, in the Schedule of Historical Monuments and Sites, Palest. Gazette, 
No. 1375, Suppl. 2, 24. 11. 1944. 

5 J.B. Barron: Palestine—Report and General Abstracts of the Census of 1922. Jerusalem, 1923. 

® Most of them re-occupied or established after World War I. 
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between the Mediterranean area of fixed settlement with sedentary population, 
and the Near Eastern deserts with their migrating population and often dis- 
continuous settlement. 

The relative force and influence of the sedentary and migratory population 
at any given time brings about oscillations in the border of the settled area and 
determines the degree of occupation of secondary sites of settlement within 
that area. These secondary settlements may be anything from a few houses or a 
hamlet to a full-sized village. Some of them start as seasonally inhabited places 
and only later-on attain perennial occupation. 


BEDUIN INROADS 

During the many centuries of misrule and increasing deterioration of public 
security which came to a climax in the 18th century, the fear of Beduin raids — 
was one of the most potent factors in determining the pattern of settlement. 
It may be well to remember that raids on other tribes, villages and—if condi- 
tions were considered ‘suitable’ —~even towns, were part of the regular routine 
of Beduin life and that the rules and behaviour relating to the ghazzu were 
laid down in detail in their code of honour.’ Obviously these inroads would 
affect most those villages situated nearest the frontier between the land of the 
villagers—the fellahin—and the land of the Beduin. This is exemplified by the 
case of edh-Dhahiriyeh, the southernmost village on the highway from Hebron 
to Beersheba, a village which at the time of the first modern census in 1922 
had a population of 2266. Robinson, who passed it in April 1838, describes 
it as being ‘half in ruins’ and its population according to government census 
as ‘one hundred full grown men’.® The survey party under Conder camped 
there in October 1874 and again in 1877, describing it as ‘a large village 
of semi-ruinous appearance’.” It ‘contained some 300 to 400 persons in 1874; 
but in 1877, it was deserted in consequence of the encroachment of the Arabs’, 
i.e. the Beduins, ‘into the country of the fellahin.’*° 





7 Cf. e.g. ‘A. el-‘Aref: The Beduin Tribes of the Beersheba District. Hebrew edit., transl. by M. 
Kapelyuk. Tel Aviv, 1935, ch. 32, pp. 142-147. 

* E. Robinson: Biblical Researches in Palestine, and in the Adjacent Regions. A Journal of Travels in the 
Year 1838, 1. London, 1841, pp. 311-2. 

* C.R. Conder & H.H. Kitchener: The Survey of Western Palestine, Mem. 111. London, 1883, p. 402. 
Assuming that official census figures in those times tended to be on the low side for fear of 
conscription and taxes and taking into account the average size of an Arab family, one would 
arrive at a reduction of at least 20% from the population of 100 full grown men in 1838 to the 
300-400 persons 37 years later. 
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Archaeological evidence proves that settlement at edh-Dhahiriyeh was no 
more stable in character in the past. Albright summarised its occupational his. 
tory as follows:"* 

Inhabited 23rd-21st century B. C. 

Hiatus 

Inhabited 10th-6th century B. C. 

Hiatus 

Inhabited 2nd-8th century A. D. 

Hiatus 

Refounded by Sultan el-Malik edh-Dhahir Baybars (1260-1277 A. D.) in 

whose honour it was named. 

There is similar evidence concerning Dura, another large village on the 
Beduin frontier: in the seventeeth century A. D. Beduin invaders ‘exterminated 
or drove out the original inhabitants of the place.’*” 

A story recurrent throughout the centuries tells of the raiding parties which 
came down from the area of Kerak beyond the Dead Sea, crossed the rift valley 
into Western Palestine and raided Hebron, sometimes even Bethlehem. In 
exceptional cases Jerusalem itself was the victim, as for example in 1480, 
when the Beduin sacked many of the city’s shops and attacked the governor.” 
Even Nablus was plundered by Beduin in 1280 and many of its citizens killed."* 
Parkes cites a sentence from the patent of office issued by the Turkish autho- 
rities to the patriarch of Jerusalem in 1897, which better than anything else 
characterises the state of public security: when travelling in ‘places which are 
dangerous, the best way to go and be saved from bandits is to disguise oneself 


and carry arms’.’** 


THE LARGE SETTLEMENTS OF THE FRONTIER 
The pattern of settlement has closely followed the ups and downs of security 
conditions. Periods of insecurity force the population to concentrate in strong 
defendable settlements and abandon hamlets and outposts. Small settlements 











1 W.F. Albright: The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, III, AASOR, 21-22, 1943, pp. 158-9. 

12 W. F. Albright: The Israelite Conquest of Canaan in the Light of Archaeology, BASOR, 74, 
1939, pp. 11-23. Ref. p. 15. 

18 J. Parkes: A History of Palestine from 135 A. D. to Modern Times. London, 1949, p. 142. 

4 el-Maqrizi, p. 420, according to M. Assaf: The Arabs under the Crusaders, the Mamluks and the 
Turks. Tel Aviv, 1941, p. 303. (Hebrew). 

1 Parkes, op. cit. (supra, n. 13), p. 163. 
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unable to muster a strong defence force cannot hold their own in the frontier 
area. Here the pattern of settlement has to be more widely spaced, with larger 
villages than those in other parts of the country. Functionally, every village 
in the frontier area takes the place of a number of villages in the interior of the 
settled area. Frontier vi. ges are therefore comparatively large, not only in 
population but in extent of village lands as well. 

This is clearly evident when we compare the villages of the frontier district 
of the Hebron Mountains with those of the adjoining Jerusalem area to the 
north. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF POPULATION, 1931 





No. of | 700 1000 2000 3000 % of all villages in area 

villages. inhabitants and more 700 1000 2000 43000 
Upland sector of inhabitants and more 
Hebron Sub-District 13 10 9 4 2 77 69 31 15 
Jerusalem Sub-District 69 17 133 O | 25 19 «4 0 





COMPARATIVE TABLE OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO AREA OF VILLAGE LANDS, 1931 


Areas in dunam (1 dunam = 0.247 acre) 





No. of 10,000 25,000 50,000 % of all villages in area 

villages dunam and more 10,000 25,000 50,000 
Upland sector of dunam and more 
Hebron Sub-District 13 11 8 6 85 62 46 
Jerusalem Sub-District 69 14 2 0 20 3 0 








These figures are most illuminating. In 1931 75% of the villages of the 
Jerusalem area had a population of less than 700, whereas in the Hebron area 
77% of the villages had 700 inhabitants or more, and 31% 2000 or more, 
as against only 4% around Jerusalem. 46% of the villages of the Hebron area 
had over 50,000 dunam (12,350 acres) of land, while 80% of the villages 
near Jerusalem had 10,000 dunam or less. 

Both in area and population the frontier villages were the largest in Palestine, 
along both the southern and eastern frontiers. They included the five largest vil- 
lages in the country: 
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VILLAGES WITH OVER 100,000 DUNAM OF LAND 


Village Sub-District Areaindunam Population in 1931 Density of population 

per sq. km. in 1931 
Tubas Nablus 306,936 4,097 13 
Dura Hebron 240,152 7,255 30 
Yutta ™ 174,172 4,034 23 
es-Samu ('E£8tem6‘a) ° 138,872 1,882 14 
edh-Dhahiriyeh = 120,848 2,930 24 


Improvements in security conditions made it possible for the peasant popu- 
lation to disperse over all of the village lands. This is clearly exemplified by the 
case of Dura, a village in the mountains west of Hebron.** 

Dura is situated at an altitude of 880 m. overlooking the 400 m. escarpment 
leading down from the mountains to the foot-hills of the Shephelah. Most of 
its 59,320 acres are in the latter area, which, with its gentler slopes and deeper 
soils, is much more fertile. During the 19th century, however, all the population 
was concentrated in the main village. Conder found no other inhabited place here 
when he surveyed the area in the eighteen-seventies; neither had Robinson in 
1838, except for a few poor families at Khirbat el-Burj who cared for their 
flocks and cultivated some tobacco.’” 

When British Mandatory rule superseded the Turkish administration and 
at first greatly improved public security, the population of Dura could spread 
out from the main village and re-occupy its lowland fields. Thus in the nineteen- 
forties we find in addition to Dura seven permanently inhabited ‘khirab’ and 
a large number of seasonally inhabited ones.’ Three of these —Khirbet el- 
Burj, Khirbet Umm esh-Shugaf, Khirbet Beit ‘Awwa—were of considerable 
size. During part of the year the population of Khirbet el-Burj apparently 
exceeded that of Dura itself. The population of the secondary settlements 
fluctuated in accordance with the rhythm of the agricultural year: it was 
smallest after harvest, when the people retired to the cooler ‘mountain resort’ 
of the mother-village. 

While fear of the Beduin lasted in the country, all lands that were beyond 
daily reach of the mother village were withdrawn from cultivation—that is, all 
lands that could not be cultivated within a day’s work including the way to 





%* A more detailed analysis of the case of Dura is to be found in the author's paper: Dura—a 
Typical Village on the Beduin Frontier, BJPES, 14, 1948, pp. 30-37, maps. (Hebrew). 

*” Robinson, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), III, pp. 6-8. 

® W.F. Albright: The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible. New York, 1933, p. 68. 
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the field and back home in the evening. Residence in a small village, or sojourn 
in temporarily occupied houses, was as impracticable as sleeping out in the 
fields. When ‘Freedom from Fear’ permited the villagers of Dura to disperse 
seasonally or permanently into secondary settlements, the cultivated area greatly 
increased. Small groups settled out in secondary settlements, smaller groups 
sojourned on their lands for seasonal terms of occupation only, and villagers 
could even go out to distant lands and do a few days’ work, sleeping out in 
the fields. Thus all those lands that were marginal from a security point of 
view were re-incorporated into the cultivated area. 

The Beduin frontier is a multiple frontier. The land beyond it is submarginal 
as regards amount and reliability of rainfall, and land in the frontier area may 
be submarginal as regards security conditions too. Man can control the security 
factor by maintaining strong government, and only in periods in which this con- 
dition was fulfilled has the frontier region flourished. Man can lessen the 
climatic risk only by most careful management of the natural water-supply and 
by the provision of additional water as an emergency reserve for irrigation, 
the needs of his livestock, and for his own requirements. 

Both factors are to a considerable degree interrelated: during years of 
adverse climatic conditions the nomad population increases the strain on 
security conditions. In times of insecurity, which are times of inefficient govern- 
ment, the provision and niaintenance of any type of additional water-supply 
slackens, and the effect of a year of deficient or badly distributed rainfall will be 
disproportionately severe. 

Conditions similar to those observed in the Hebron Mountains are found 
all along the frontier between peasant villages and nomad population. Con- 
ditions on the eastern flank of the Judaean Mountains are typical. Here village 
lands extend in long strips to the east (Fig. 1), right through the Judaean 
Desert as far as the edge of the rift valley. During periods of insecurity the 
eastern parts of these lands go uncultivated and in bad years the crops fail. But 
in normal years fair and even good harvests are reaped here. The village of 
Deir Dibwan, east of Ramallah (75,680 dunam, 1688 inhabitants in 1931), 
may be cited as a specimen. During the ploughing and harvesting seasons one 
would meet large numbers of men and boys on the eastern lands of the village, 
sometimes nearly a quarter of the total population. They would not return to 
their village every night but would sleep out in the fields until the season’s 
work was completed. 
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(Drawn by M. Seydewits) 
Fig. 1. Village Areas in Judaean Mountains (west) and Judaean Desert (east). The dots mark the 
sites of villages. (By permission of the Director, Survey of Israel.) 


SMALL-SCALE SETTLEMENT IN THE FRONTIER ZONE 
Slightly to the south, in the latitude of Jerusalem, this process has been even 
more marked and has produced a fair number of semi-permanently inhabited 
hamlets. Here, moreover, the process of occupation proceeds from both sides: 
by the settling of peasant elements (fellahin) on sites considered submarginal 
previously, and by the settling of Beduin on the outer fringes. Some of the 
hamlets in this area have widely-spaced houses instead of the close layout 
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normal in Arab villages in Palestine. This village pattern, completely alien to 
Arab fellahin in the country, has apparently been adopted by the Beduin on 
settling in houses. The Beduin, being an individualist, prefers to put a certain 
distance between his house and that of his neighbour, just as he kept a distance 
between his tent and the tent of the next family. 

Prior to World War I, there was hardly any inhabited site beyond the 
outermost line of permanent villages east of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The 
improvement in security conditions which followed the establishment of the 
British administration brought about, from the early nineteen-thirties onwards, 
an extension of settlement in the frontier zone. Most of these hamlets were 
at first seasonal and even at their best semi-permanent, i.e. they would be 
vacated in times of duress, whether caused by adverse climate or lack of 
public security. Active encouragement by the government induced certain of the 
Beduin tribes in the Judaean Desert to settle down, mostly in very primitive 
abodes. This policy was of course more succesful with the small tribes, as for 
instance the “Arab Ibn ‘Ubeid in the Judaean Desert. In the nineteen-forties 
this settlement in the frontier zone included a score of small hamlets, as shown 
on the map (Fig. 2). 

The hamlets shown on the map and detailed in the list form the gain in 
settlement of the border area between the Judaean Mountains and the Judaean 
Desert SE of Jerusalem in the twenty years after 1925. They are a small-scale 
gain, none of them being sited at a distance exceeding 7 km. from the outermost 
permanent villages. They are rather a spreading out within the border zone 
than proper frontier settlement, extending the frontier by forming an active 
and expansive pioneer fringe. This may be emphasized in anticipation of a 
later chapter. 

The interesting point is that the Beduin element takes part in the process 
of settlement. The small tribe of ‘Arab Ibn ‘Ubeid is a characteristic case 
(Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 of map and list). Some of these hamlets were slightly older 
(No. 9), others actually in statu nascendi (Nos. 6, 8), beginning in some cases 
with corrugated iron sheds instead of proper houses—a substitute which has 
of late been widely used in this country. 

This development is neither entirely new nor by any means exceptional. 
One should bear in mind that considerable and increasing sections of the 
Beduin population have turned semi-nomadic during recent centuries, first by 
gtowing cereals on the chance that God will be merciful and the rains good 
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Fig. 2. Recently settled sites, SE of Jerusalem. 
(Based on reconnaissance in connection with the compilation of Palestine Gazetteer, 1944.") 


'* Palestine, Index Gazetteer, op. cit.(supra, n. 4). 
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1 Small hamlet, with widely spaced houses, settled by Beduin of the es-Sawahra tribe who are 
in transition from nomadic to settled life.?° 

2 Khirbet Jubb er-Rum, small hamlet. 

3 Khirbet el-Harazan, small hamlet. 

4 Khirbet esh-Sheikh Sa‘ad, several houses. 

5 Khirbet Umm Tuba. This is a branch village of Sur Bahir. A large village with well over 60 
houses, built in two separate quarters. It is by far the largest of these settlements. Its occasional 
occupation in past centuries is attested by the Survey of Western Palestine (Mem. III, p. 128) which 
describes here ‘ruins of modern buildings’. It is identified with Byzantine Metopa.”* 

6 Khirbet Deir Ibn ‘Ubeid (West), a hamlet of three groups of houses: the easternmost group 
is the largest, with about a dozen houses. The layout is very widely spaced, the houses very 
primitive, some of them built of stone, some of corrugated iron. 

7 Khirbet Deir Ibn ‘Ubeid (East), a fair-sized hamlet of 30-40 houses; close layout. Settled in 
the nineteen-thirties, i. e. older than the preceding one. It might have been inhabited in 1838, as 
Robinson met with ‘Fellahin from the village Deir Ibn ‘Obeid near Mar Saba’.2* The Survey of 
Western Palestine describes here ‘ruins of a modern village’ (Mem.III, p.111). 

8 Bir Lifta, half a dozen houses, recently settled by Beduin of the ‘Ubeidiyeh tribe (‘Arab Ibn ‘Ubeid) 
who settled down to sedentary life.** 

9 Beit Hajjar, a dozen houses, established in the early nineteen-forties by Beduin of the same tribe. 

10 Khirbet Juhzum, several houses. 

11 Khirbet Makhrum, several houses. 

12 Khirbet Umm et-Tala‘a, two houses. 

13 Khirbet es-Siyar, one house. 

Three hamlets settled by Beduin from the Ta‘amira tribe;** each contains about a dozen houses: 

14 Khirbet Beit Ta‘amir, fairly closely set. Robinson describes this as ‘rarely inhabited’.** In 
873 it was apparently inhabited, as the Survey of Western Palestine describes it as ‘a small village’ 
(Mem. III, p. 29). 

15 Khirbet Beit Ta‘amir, widely spaced. 

16 Khirbet Beit Ta‘amir, closely set. 

17 Khirbet Abu Nujeim, four houses. 

18 Four houses south of Wadi Abu Nassar. 

19 Khirbet esh-Sham‘a, more than 15 houses, widely spaced. 

20 Khirbet Umm Salamuna, about a dozen houses, set closely together. Described as ‘heaps of 
stones’ by Survey of Western Palestine (Mem.III, p.371). 

21 Khirbet et-Tuqu’, ancient Tekoah: there was one inhabited house at the khirba itself, the 
inhabitant growing cereals and nursing a small orchard. But in the vicinity Beduin of the Ta‘amira 
tribe built houses and settled down.** The place was completely deserted in 1838,?’ but the Survey 
of Western Palestine describes it in 1873-75 as ‘still inhabited by a few persons living in the caves’ 
(Mem. III, p. 368). 


* M. Schweid & W. Katz: Har wa-Gay: svivit Yertijalayim (Mountain and Valley: The Vicinity of 
Jerusalem). Tel-Aviv, 1948. Ref. p. 173. (Hebrew). 

*! M. Avi-Yonah: Historical Geography of Palestine. 1st.ed. Jerusalem, 1949, p. 94. (Hebrew). 

** Robinson, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), II, p. 210. 

*® Schweid & Katz, op. cit. (supra, n. 20), p. 172. 

* In the Census of 1931 the following Beduin population was enumerated: et-Ta‘amira 4108, 
es-Sawahra 1469, el-‘Ubeidiyeh 1187. 

* Robinson, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), II, p. 176. 

* Schweid & Katz, op. cit. (supra, n. 20), p. 162. 

* Robinson, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), II, pp. 182-3. 
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(a prospect that in the long run would not have more than an even chance in 
the real Beduin country beyond the border of aridity), then by using houses 
for storing their harvest, and eventually by occupying houses themselves, 
seasonally at first and at last permanently. But there is ample evidence too that 
fellahin have at least temporarily taken to nomadic life when Beduin raids, 


oppressive taxation, government reprisals, the threat of conscription or some- , 


times drought made the continuation of village life unbearable. 

For both these reasons there have for a considerable time now been 
no genuine Beduin in Palestine. All Beduin engage in some sort of agriculture, 
at least as a subsidiary, and a true Beduin despises nothing more than any type 
of agricultural work. His hands, ‘softer and silkier even than the palm ofa 
society-beauty’, to use the fitting expression of Jarvis,”* contrast most strongly 
with those of the hard-working peasant. 

Even in the Negev, clearly beyond the Beduin frontier, fields tilled with the 
shallow Beduin plough go straight south to Kurnub and the range in which 
the Large Makhtesh is situated, and on valley grounds to the rim of Makhtesh 
Ramon. (To be continued) 


*8 C.S. Jarvis: Three Deserts. London, 1936. Ref. p. 143.—Jarvis’ experience with Beduin was more 
extensive than that of most other contemporaries. 
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La Palestine. Etude morphométrique 


E. DE VAUMAS 


Paris 


Lacore orientale de la Méditerranée est bordée sur toute sa longueur, d’ Alexan- 
drette 4 Gaza, par de grands massifs montagneux, ordinairement jumelés: 
Amanus et Casius, Dj. Ansarieh et Dj. Zaouiyé, Liban et Antiliban, Palestine 
et Transjordanie. 

Assez bien connus 4 |’heure actuelle sous l’angle géologique,’ ces massifs 
ont fait l’objet de recherches morphologiques peu nombreuses et leur style 
propre n’a encore été que trés insuffisamment souligné. 

L’étude détaillée du Liban et de |’Antiliban nous ayant révélé leur caractére 
morphométrique trés spécial ainsi que 1’ originalité de leur type montagneux,” 
nous avons pensé qu’il serait intéressant de vérifier si les résultats obtenus au 
Liban et dans |’Antiliban leur étaient particuliers ou si, au contraire, ils se 
retrouvaient dans un secteur différent des pays du Levant. Plutdt que de tenter 
l’expérience de cette confirmation avec le Dj. Ansarieh qui ressemble tant par 
la structure et le relief 4 ses grands voisins du sud, nous avons choisi la Pales- 
tine dont les altitudes sont beaucoup moins fortes et ot la répartition du pays 
en plaines, collines et montagnes, est notablement différente. 

La largeur de la plaine littorale et l’importance de la Sephela ne sont pas en 
effet des éléments absolument propres 4 la Palestine; le Liban, lui aussi, posséde 
une frange de terres basses en bordure de la mer de méme qu’une zone de relief 
émoussé que nous avons appelée le bas-pays; il n’en reste pas moins que ces 
éléments se combinent assez diversement ici et 1a. 

Autre différence: le Liban fait preuve d’une grande unité morphologique sur 
toute sa longueur alors que la Palestine, au premier coup d’oeil jeté sur une 





* L. Dubertret: Carte géologique de la Syrie et du Liban au millioniéme (2me éd.). (Une carte et une notice) 
Beyrouth 1941—43. 

L. Picard: Structure and Evolution of Palestine. Bull. Geol. Dept., Hebr ‘Univ. Jerusalem, IV, 2-4, 
1943. Voir aussi G.S. Blake: Geological Map of Palestine~1/250.000. Survey of Palestine, 1939. 

? E. de Vaumas: Le Liban (montagne Libanaise, Bekaa, Antiliban et Hermon, Haute Galilée 
libanaise). Etude de géographie physique (a paraitre). Voir le chapitre sur la morphométrie. 
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Carte, apparait coupée en deux transversalement par la plaine d’Esdrelon. Deux 
ensembles montagneux la composent: le massif galiléen au nord, le massif 


ee 


palestinien proprement dit au sud; tous deux forment des unités structurales | 


et morphologiques nettement séparées. A vrai dire, la Galilée déborde large. 
ment sur le territoire de la République Libanaise ot nous avons déja commencé 
a l’étudier. L’intérét évident qu’il y aa la considérer dans sa totalité, nous 
aménera 4 reprendre et 4 compléter ici ce que nous avons déja dit précédem. 
ment. Elle sera donc examinée dans toute son étendue depuis le Nahr Qasmiyé 
jusqu’a la plaine d’Esdrelon. 


Les divisions régionales adoptées dans ce travail (Fig. 1, et Annexe I: 
Justification des limites régionales) ont été établies par nous sur la carte 
anglaise Palestine and Transjordan*a \’échelle du 1/250.000™*, qui donne 
l'hypsométrie du pays par tranche d’altitude de 250 m. 

Leur planimétrage a été exécuté par le Centre de Documentation cartographiqu 
de l'Institut de Géographie de Paris. 

Les résultats en sont condensés dans le Tableau de base qui figure en annexe. 
En dehors méme de son utilisation dans ce mémoire, nous espérons que ce 
document pourra servir pour les études de géographie tant physique qu’hv- 
maine qui ont trait 4 la Palestine. Il n’existait pas jusqu’ici 4 notre connaissance, 
ce qui constituait souvent une grande géne. Désormais ce vide sera comblé. 


Dans la présente étude, tous les éléments de la division dont il vient d’étre | 
question, ne sont pas directement utilisés. Ils sont regroupés dans un certain | 


nombre d’ensembles régionaux plus grands qui figurent dans les tableaux 
No. I et No. II.* 

Les altitudes moyennes et les coefficients de massivité qui s’y trouvent, ont 
été calculés sous la direction de Mr. Libault, ancien éléve de l’Ecole polytech- 
nique et chargé d’enseignement 4 |’Institut de Géographie de Paris. 

Cette étude se divise de la maniére suivante. 

I. Le massif galiléen. 
II. Le massif palestinien. 
III. Le versant de la Méditerranée et le versant du Jourdain. 


Conclusions. 
3 Palestine and Transjordan—1/250.000° (Iraq Lambert grid—central zone), 2 feuilles. 
GSGS, No. 3903, 2nd. edit., 1935. 
* Tableau No. I: Massif galiléen et massif palestinien. 
No. Il: Versant de la Méditerranée et versant du Jourdain. 
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I. LE MASSIF GALILEEN 
(Tableau No. I et Fig. 2) 

Le massif galiléen a toujours été divisé en deux régions bien distinctes: la 
Haute et la Basse Galilée. Un certain nombre de plaines |’entourent et le 
séparent, soit de la met (plaine de Tyr, plaine de St. Jean d’Acre), soit du 
massif palestinien qui le prolonge au sud (plaine d’Esdrelon). La Haute 
Galilée constitue l’essentiel du massif avec une superficie de 1247,5 km?” contre 
1014 km” pour la Basse Galilée. Ses limites sont trés nettes: contre-pliure de 
Yantar et plaine de St. Jean d’Acre a l’ouest; escarpement dominant la dépres- 
sion du Houlé, a l’est; Nahr Qasmiyé au nord; grande faille transversale 
suivie 4 peu prés par la route St. Jean d’Acre-Safed-Houlé, au sud. 

Son modelé se répartit grosso modo en deux grands versants, orientés l’un 
vers le Liban, l'autre vers la plaine d’Esdrelon. La créte qui les sépare et qui 
aboutit au Ras Naqoura, porte la frontiére politique entre la République 
Libanaise et Israél. 

La Basse Galilée n’est au Liban qu’une petite région trés limitée (254 km’ 
soit un peu plus de la moitié de la Haute Galilée libanaise). Elle est beaucoup 
plus développée, par contre, en Palestine ou son étendue est supérieure 4 celle 
de la Haute Galilée palestinienne (760 km’ contre 688 km’). Prises dans leur 
ensemble, les terres basses de Galilée demeurent quand méme d’une superficie 
moins grande que le noyau montagneux (1014 km’ contre 1247,5 km’). Rien 
ne souligne mieux l’aspect de ‘massif’ du relief de la Galilée. 

L’existence d’une plaine cétiére, particuliérement bien développée en Pales- 
tine, ainsi que la présence de la grande plaine d’Esdrelon, aérent considérable- 
ment ce massif. Elles le dégagent etl’ isolentdu massif palestinien. Les chiffres que 
l’on donnera plus bas, confirment amplement le rdle qu’elle joue dans ce secteur 
des pays du Levant. 

1° Courbes hypsographiques 
Les courbes hypsographiques sont toutes de méme type en Galilée libanaise 
ou en Haute Galilée mais non pas en Basse Galilée palestinienne. L’ influence 
de cette derniére région est si forte qu'elle change complétement le modéle de 
la courbe du massif pris dans son ensemble. 

1. Haute Galilée. ~Les courbes montrent une distribution des altitudes en un 
triple compartiment: les altitudes inférieures n’occupent qu'une superficie 
restreinte, les altitudes moyennes s’étalent au contraire beaucoup plus large- 
ment, tandis que les altitudes supérieures sont 4 nouveau réduites. 
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Le phénoméne est particuliérement sensible pour la Haute Galilée libanaise 
od les altitudes moyennes (500-750 m.) représentent 4 elles seules plus de la 
moitié de la surface (331 km’ sur 559,5 km’). Dans la haute Galilée pales- 
tinienne, elles montrent encore une prédominance relative. 

L’ensemble du massif de Haute Galilée conserve le méme type de courbe: 
les altitudes de 0 4 250 m. sont assez faiblement représentées, celles de 2504 
500 m. sont déja plus importantes, la tranche de 500 4 750 m. constitue 
prés de la moitié de la superficie totale(585 km’ sur 1247,5 km’), tandis que 
les altitudes de 750 m. 4 1000 m. sont a nouveau trés faibles et que celles 
de 1000 4 1208 m. sont nulles ou 4 peu prés. 

Dans tous les cas, les sommets de courbure sont situés aux mémes altitudes: 
250 et 750 m. 


La correspondance de ces courbes avec le relief est évidente. La faible étendue 
des altitudes inférieures correspond aux pentes assez brusques ou méme trés 
brusques qui plongent vers la plaine cétiére et surtout vers la dépression du 
Houlé. Le grand développement des altitudes moyennes sont en relation directe 
avec les reliefs mamelonnés qui forment la plus grande partie du massif. Le peu 
d’importance des altitudes supérieures montre bien le caractére résiduel des 
sommets galiléens. 

La comparaison des deux courbes de la Haute Galilée libanaise et de la Haute 
Galilée palestinienne fait ressortir en outre que ces caractéristiques sont beau- 
coup plus accentuées dans celle-la que dans celle-ci. Il y a la encore un rapport 
trés net avec le relief: l’abaissement du massif se produit en effet de facon 
beaucoup plus rapide le long de la contre-pliure de Yantar et de la partie 
septentrionale du Houlé qu’elle ne se fait plus au Sud en Palestine. 

La reiation des courbes avec la structure n’est pas moins évidente. Les coupes 
géologiques du massif galiléen montrent qu il est constitué essentiellement par 
un pli 4 grand rayon de courbure, affecté de plissotements secondaires dans le 
haut de la voite. Son profil dessine assez bien une arche surbaissée ou une anse 
de panier dont les courbes hypsographiques rendent trés bien compte, les altitu- 
des inférieures assez limitées correspondant aux flancs redressés de |'anticlinal, 
les altitudes moyennes plus développées au sommet de la voite, les altitudes 
4 nouveau réduites aux quelques pitons que l’érosion y a dégagés. 

Comme les courbes partielles de la partie libanaise et de la partie palestini- 
enne faisaient ressortir une certaine diversité dans le relief, elles dénotent de 
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la méme facon des nuances intéressantes de la structure. L’arche est plus écrasée, 
ses flancs plus raides (contre-pliure de Yantar, escarpement du Houlé) au Liban 
qu’en Palestine ot la courbure des couches, notamment de la carapace cénoma- 
nienne est plus réguliére. A ne considérer que le profil transversal de la Haute Ga- 
lilée palestinienne, on s’attendrait méme 4 ce que la superficie des altitudes infé- 
rieures soit plus grande; s’il n’en est pas ainsi, la raison doit en étre recherchée 
dans la maniére dont la Haute Galilée s’abaisse ici trés brusquement vers la Basse 
Galilée le long de la fracture transversale qui suit la route St. Jean d’ Acre-Safed. 

2. Haute et Basse Galilée. ~L’adjonction a la Haute Galilée qui forme le noyau 

montagneux du massif, de son bas pays qui fait intimement partie de celui-ci, 
modifie trés nettement les courbes hypsographiques. 
‘ Le phénoméne est déja sensible pour la Galilée libanaise od le bas pays 
(région comprise entre la contre-pliure de Yantar, le Qasmiyé et la plaine 
cétiére) renforce l’importance des altitudes inférieures au point que la tranche 
des altitudes moyennes s’abaisse pratiquement jusqu’a 250 m. Le total des 
superficies des altitudes moyennes et supérieures (428,5 km’) demeure plus 
grand que l’étendue occupée par les altitudes inférieures (385 km’) ce qui 
montre bien que le noyau montagneux demeure |’élément essentiel du massif 
dans cette région. 

Il en va tout différemment en Palestine ot la Basse Galilée (760 km’) est plus 
vaste que la Haute Galilée (688 km’). La courbe hypsographique change ici 
complétement d’allure; d’un type d’abord convexe pour devenir concave, elle 
devient entiérement concave, c’est-4-dire que les superficies occupées par les 
tranches d’altitude diminuent de plus en plus au fur et 4 mesure qu’on s’éléve 
davantage. Les altitudes inférieures sont trés largement prédominantes. 

Comme c’était le cas déja pour le noyau montagneux, les courbes traduisent 
trés bien le relief et la structure du massif. Au Liban, le bas pays est une sorte 
de glacis qui s’abaisse vers Tyr depuis la contre-pliure de Yantar; en Palestine 
c'est une zone de collines et de bassins formés par différentes unités structurales 
notamment par le synclinal de Nazareth, qui ont toutes en commun le fait de 
se situer nettement en contre-bas de la Haute Galilée dont les sépare une grande 
faille. Dans les deux cas, il y a opposition marquée entre la Haute et la Basse 
Galilée, opposition qui est acceptée depuis toujours en géographie mais qu il 
était intéressant de chiffrer de maniére précise. 

L'opposition entre Galilée libanaise et Galilée palestinienne quoiqu’ordi- 
nairement moins bien soulignée, est tout aussi nette et se légitime parfaitement 
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bien du point de vue de la morphométrie. Tandis que dans la premiére, |e 
noyau montagneux domine incontestablement (559,5 km? contre 254 km’ 
c'est l’inverse qui se produit dans la seconde (688 km’ contre 760 km’). 

Il en découle que c’est la Galilée palestinienne beaucoup plus vaste d’ail- 
leurs (1448 km’) que la Galilée libanaise (813,5 km”) qui impose son type de 
courbe si l’on considére l'ensemble du massif galiléen. La courbe hypso- 
graphique de la Galilée prise dans sa totalité est pratiquement concave, le som- 
met de la courbure inférieure se manifestant plus que d’une maniére toute 
théorique 4 250 m. d’altitude (0—250 m.: 695 km’; 250—500 m.: 721 
km’; 500—750m.: 600 km’) 

3. Dépression médiane — massif galiléen et ses abords. ~Sous|’angle dela géographie 
physique, il n’y a pas de raison d’intégrer dans le massif galiléen les plaines 
qui l‘entourent car il forme par lui-méme une unité parfaitement distincte. I] 
n’en est pas de méme sous l’angle de la géographie humaine qui a tendance 
a considérer des ensembles plus vastes oi se mélent montagnes, collines et 
plateaux. Il vaut donc la peine de rechercher les caractéristiques morphométri- 
ques de la région quis étend du Qasmiyé jusqu’au pied des monts de Gelboé et 
du Carmel, sans en distraire aucune partie. 

La dépression médiane (plaine d’Esdrelon, plateaux volcaniques de Tibéri- 
ade, apophyse de la plaine de Beisan) a la courbe typique d’une plaine ou d’un 
plateau au dessus duquel demeurent quelques reliefs résiduels (ici les collines 
tertiaires d’ad-Dahi). Cette courbe est profondément concave avec un sommet 
de courbure trés marqué; les altitudes inférieures prédominent de maniére a peu 
prés exclusive. 

Au Liban, |’adjonction de la plaine cétiére ne change guére la courbe de la 
Galilée libanaise. Elle est trop peu étendue en effet pour modifier les rapports 
d’altitude trouvés dans le massif. 

I] n’en est pas de méme pour la Palestine ov les plaines et les plateaux sont 


plus vastes (1644 km’) que la Galilée palestinienne elle-méme (1448 km’). Le ’ 


type de courbe demeure cependant le méme; seule augmente l’accentuation 
des altitudes inférieures. 


Quant a la courbe de la Galilée libanaise et de tous ses abords, elle ressemble 
a celle de la Galilée palestinienne et ce qu’on vient de dire pour celle-ci vaut 
aussi pour elle. 
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Fig. 2 
Courbes hypsographiques du massif galiléen (en haut) et du massif palestinien (en bas). 
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Fig. 3 
Courbes hypsographiques du versant méditerranéen (en haut) et du versant dela Mer Morte (en bas). 
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2° Altitudes moyennes et coefficients de massivite. 


Les altitudes moyennes et les coefficients de massivité font apparaitre la méme 


opposition que les courbes hypsographiques entre la Galilée libanaise et la 


Galilée palestinienne. 

Tandis que la Galilée libanaise a une altitude moyenne de 489 m. et un 
coefficient de massivité de 51% (Hte. Gal. 599 m. et 63%; Bse. Gal. 248 m,. 
et 49%), la Galilée palestinienne ne fait que 364 m. d’altitude moyenne et 
30% de coefficient de massivité (Hte. Gal.: 514 m.et 42%; Bse. Gal.: 261 m. 
et 36%). La différence est trés notable. Dans le premier cas, le relief est trés 
compact, l’altitude moyenne dépasse la moitié de |l’altitude maximum; dans 
l'autre, la morphologie est beaucoup plus aérée, |’altitude moyenne n’est plus 
que le tiers de l’altitude maximum. 

Dans les chiffres portant sur l’ensemble de la Haute Galilée (Alt. moy.: 
547 m.; coeff. de mass.: 45%) ou de la Galilée toute entiére (Alt. moy.: 415 
m.; coeff. de mass.: 34%), il est donc facile de constater que c’est la Galilée 
palestinienne qui abaisse les chiffres du fait de son caractére plus aéré. 

Arrivé a ce point de l’analyse morphométrique, il serait du plus grand intérét 
de calculer la massivité parfaite et de distinguer soigneusement les coefficients 
d’aération structurale et d’aération érosive. Nous ne pensons pas que les études 
morphologiques sur la Palestine aient été encore suffisamment poussées pour 
qu'on puisse le faire de maniére vraiment valable. Nous appuyant toutefois sur 
les recherches menées au Liban, dans la Bekaa er dans |’ Antiliban, nous tenterons 
quelques remarques, au moins 4 titre de suggestion. 

La Galilée libanaise est constituée par une voiite de calcaires cénomaniens 
aux flancs trés raides et au sommet surbaissé. Une surface d’érosion polycyclique 
qui doit étre considérée comme la surface originelle que la derniére phase 
orogénique a plissée, subsiste partout 4 peu prés intégralement.* Le travail de 


l’érosion depuis le soulévement le plus récent semble avoir été trés faible; ila | 


consisté 4 raboter quelque peu les sommets et 4 creuser quelques gorges 
étroites dans le massif. Au total, le volume enlevé par l’érosion a été trés 
faible. Les coefficients de massivité (Hte. Gal.: 63%, Bse. Gal.: 49%) sont pat 
suite trés proches sans aucun doute des coefficients de massivité parfaite qui 
devaient étre de l’ordre de 70% pour le haut pays et de 55% pour le bas 





* Voir dans de Vaumas, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), carte morphologique. 
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pays. L’aération est donc d’origine structurale; elle est due essentiellement 
a la différence d’altitude existant entre le haut et le bas pays. 

La morphogénie et l’évolution morphologique de la Galilée palestinienne 
paraissent trés semblables a celles de la Galilée libanaise. Comme c’€tait le cas 
pour celle-ci, l’attaque et le déblaiement du massif par |’érosion semblent trés 
peu avancés; les coefficients de massivité sont sans doute trés proches de la 
massivité parfaite. Leur faiblesse relative par rapport 4 ceux de la Galilée liba- 
naise tiennent a ce qu ici l’anticlinal galiléen avait une courbure plus réguliére 
et donnait naissance par conséquent 4 une aération structurale plus considé- 
rable que celle qui existe lorsqu’on a affaire 4 une voite en anse de panier. 
Surtout, — et la considération vaut pour l'ensemble de la Galilée palestinienne — 
l’altitude moyenne trés peu élevée de la Basse Galilée ainsi que son étendue 
trés vaste créaient un volume d’aération structurale considérable. 


3° Le massif galiléen rapporté au niveau de base de la Mer Morte. 


La Palestine présente cette particularité assez rare d’évoluer en fonction de deux 
niveaux de base. Les analyses et les chiffres précédents étaient établis par rap- 
port a la Méditerranée, c’est-4-dire au niveau général des océans. Ils demandent 
a étre complétés par ceux qui le caractérisent en fonction de la Mer Morte 
(-392 m. au dessous du niveau de la Méditerranée en 1938). 

Les courbes hypsographiques construites avec la Mer Morte pour niveau 
de base sont toutes du méme type—convexe dans le bas, concave dans le haut—; 
celles de la Galilée palestinienne elle méme ne font pas exception. Les som- 
mets de courbure sont trés marqués, les surfaces situées au dessous de 0 Méd. 
couvrent une superficie trés restreinte.° 

La massivité accrue que les courbes laissent déja entrevoir devient encore 
plus frappante quand on calcule les altitudes moyennes et les coefficients 
qui en découlent. La Galilée libanaise a une altitude moyenne de 881 m. MM 
pour une altitude maximum de 1335 m. MM, soit un coefficient de massivité 
de 74%; la Galilée palestinienne, une altitude moyenne de 754 m. MM 
pour une altitude maximum de 1600 m. MM, ce qui donne un coefficient de 
47%; l'ensemble du massif une altitude moyenne de 802 m. MM pour 1600 m. 
MM d’altitude maximum, ce qui donne un coefficient de 50%. Cette augmen- 
tation considérable de la massivité n’a pas de quoi étonner; elle correspond 





* Pour distinguer les chiffres qui se rapportent au niveau de base de la Méditerranée ou au con- 
ttaire 4 celui de la Mer Morte, on les fera suivre des lettres ‘Méd.’ ou ‘MM’. 





























Figure 1. Divisions régionales de la Palestine. 
Des chiffres en caractéres penchés renvoient au Tableau de base de la mor- 
phométrie du Liban, cf. E. de Vaumas, ouvr. cité; les chiffres en caractéres 
droits renvoient aux tableaux du présent mémoire.—Pour les limites adoptées, 
voir la Justification en annexe. En tireté, la ligne de partage des eaux entre 
la Méditerranée et le bassin du Jourdain. 
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ala tranche de l’écorce terrestre, comprise entre 0 et— 392 Méd., tranche de 
|'écorce qui n’a pas encore subi les attaques de l’érosion ou 4 peu prés pas; il 
n'y a qu’en bordure de la Basse Galilée palestinienne que la surface du sol 
a été abaissée au dessous du 0 Méd. 


Il. LE MASSIF PALESTINIEN 
L'unité du massif palestinien n’est pas moins grande que celle du massif gali- 
léen dont il est séparé par la dépression médiane. Au sud, il s’abaisse vers le 
Négeb oi le bassin de Beersheba joue le rdle que la plaine d’Esdrelon rem- 
plissait au Nord. 

Transversalement, il comprend aussi une région basse (Sephela) a 1’ Ouest et 
un noyau montagneux que flanque chez lui 4 ]’Est une autre zone abaissée qui 
n'existait pas dans le massif galiléen. Il faut noter toutefois que cette derniére 
zone, formée par le désert de Juda, ne peut étre qualifiée de basse que par rap- 
port au noyau montagneux au dessous duquel elle se trouve; du cété du Jourdain 
et de la Mer Morte, elle est au contraire presque partout singuliérement en 
relief. 

Dans sa partie septentrionale, le massif palestinien malgré la présence de 
quelques sommets comme le Mt. Ebal, ne peut plus étre qualifié de montagneux. 
On réservera donc le nom de ‘montagne’ a ses parties centrale et méridionale 
(Régions 20 et 21 sur la carte Fig. 1) et l’on emploira le terme de ‘haut-pays’.” 


1° Les courbes hypsographiques 


Les courbes hypsographiques de la montagne sont d’un type trés caractéristique. 
Celles du haut pays sont au contraire d’un type mixte, les zones basses y jouant 
par rapport au noyau montagneux le rdle que la basse Galilée avait par rapport 
4 la haute Galilée. 

1, La montagne. — Les courbes hypsographiques sont d’une trés grande netteté. 
Elles montrent une distribution des surfaces en trois compartiments. Les alti- 
tudes inférieures (-250/+250 m. au Nord, 250/500 m. au Sud) sont exces- 
sivement réduites tandis que les altitudes moyennes (250/750 m. au Nord, 
500/1000 m. au Sud) sont largement étalées; quant aux altitudes supérieures qui 





” Haut pays, qualifié ainsi, par rapport a la plaine cétiére. Il comprend donc le noyau montagneux 
et les deux régions plus basses qui le flanquent 4 l'Ouest et a I’Est. Sur la carte, le haut pays sep- 
tentrional correspond aux régions 17 et 18,le haut pays central aux régions 19, 20, 23 et 24, le 
haut pays méridional aux régions 21, 22, 25 et 29. 
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marquent le redressement de la courbe, elles sont pratiquement inexistantes 
car méme dans la partie septentrionale, les surfaces comprises entre 750 et 
1000 m. appartiennent en fait beaucoup plus aux altitudes moyennes qu’aux 
altitudes supérieures. 

Ces contrastes sont encore plus amplifiés sur la courbe de la montagne 
envisagée dans son ensemble, les altitudes moyennes (500/1000 m.) y appa. 
raissent comme occupant les 4/5° de la région. 

Ces courbes donnent une idée trés directe de la morphologie de la montagne. 
Le chiffre trés faible correspondant aux altitudes inférieures est en rapport avec 
les pentes trés vigoureuses par lesquelles la montagne s’éléve au dessus de |: 
Sephela, du Ghor ou du désert de Juda. Le trés large étalement des altitudes 
moyennes figure trés bien le vaste plateau qui forme le sommet de la montagne 
tandis que les quelques petites buttes qui parsément celle-ci entrent seules en | 
jeu pour constituer la tranche des altitudes supérieures. Enfin la courbe hypso- 
gtaphique de la partie Sud, partout plus élevée que celle de la partie Nord, met | 
trés bien en évidence la montée progressive du noyau montagneux du Nord 
vers le Sud. 

La corrélation des courbes avec la structure n’est pas moins frappante. Le 
massif palestinien est formé par un anticlinal en anse de panier, les flancs y , 
sont trés raides, le sommet subhorizontal; c’est ce que les courbes traduisent 
de maniére quasi parfaite. L’inexistence de fait des altitudes supérieures mon- 
tre en outre 4 quel point la morphologie actuelle est en correspondance avec 
la structure et combien |’oeuvre de |’érosion depuis le dernier soulévement a 
été faible. 

2. Le haut pays. Comme c’était déja le cas en Galilée, l’adjonction d’une 
zone basse au noyau montagneux vient gravement perturber dans le massif 
palestinien les courbes qui n’avaient été établies qu’en fonction de la montagne. 

Le haut pays septentrional englobe le synclinal de Djenin et |’anticlinal 
palestinien ici trés abaissé et ne jouant plus morphologiquement le rdle de 
montagne. La courbe est toujours une courbe convexe dans le bas et concave 
dans le haut; la convexité est cependant trés peu marquée et montre que les 
altitudes inférieures et moyennes s’y confondent en réalité. C’est la courbe d’un 
pays de collines que dépassent encore quelques sommets. Du point de vue de 
la structure, la courbe correspond bien 4 celle qu’on pouvait attendre d’une 
large zone synclinale(ici le synclinal de Djenin) que cétoie un anticlinal déja trés 
abaissé qui vient dessiner un léger sommet dans la partie basse. 
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Le haut pays central et méridional® ont des courbes de méme type que les 
précédentes mais oi le sommet de courbure inférieur se laisse 4 peine deviner. 
Comparées 4 celles du noyau montagneux, ces courbes font ressortir 4 quel 
point l’adjonction de la région basse les modifie. Cette région basse a en effet 
une superficie considérable par rapport 4 la montagne (1399 km’ contre 1327 
km’ pour la montagne N. dans le haut pays central; 2421 km’ contre 1016 km* 
pour la montagne S. dans le haut pays méridional); elle constitue l’élément 
essentiel du massif palestinien; les caractéristiques de la montagne sont si 
vigoureuses cependant qu’elles se retrouvent encore, quoique trés atténuées, 
dans les courbes du haut pays, soit qu'il s’agisse des courbes partielles, soit 
qu'il s’agisse de la courbe générale.* 

L’adjonction aux différentes parties du haut pays des secteurs de le plaine 
qui y correspond, achéve de perturber les courbes. Désormais les courbes sont 
entiérement concaves, les superficies par tranche d’altitude diminuant de plus 


en plus vers le haut. (a slim) 
Sutvre, 


* Le haut pays central englobe le noyau montagneux Nord, le haut pays méridional le noyau mon- 
tagneux Sud. 

* La courbe générale du haut pays de méme que les courbes des différentes parties du haut pays 
et des secteurs cétiers qui les bordent n’ont pu étre représentées sur la figure 2 a cause de leur 
longueur. Elles n'ont d’ailleurs pas grand intérét et ce qu’on vient d’en dire, suffit 4 s’en faire une 
idée. 
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The Missing Fortress of Flavius Josephus* 


M. AVI-YONAH 


Department of Antiquities 


Wuen Josephus took up his appointment as commander of Galilee in the First 
Roman War, one of his first acts was to fortify a number of towns and villages 
in strategic positions, so as to block the possible routes of the enemy’s coming 
attack. The list of places thus fortified is given twice in his writings: once in 
the Second Book of the Jewish War (II, §§ 573-4) and again, in a slightly abbre- 
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viated form, in the Life(§§ 187-188). The former list contains seventeen names, 


the latter only fifteen, lacking P&uada and Zénp. The names are, on the whole, 
better preserved in the longer list, for the one in the Life contains many slight 
corruptions. 

The two lists form an important addition to our knowledge of the historical 
topography of Galilee in the period of the Second Temple. All the names save one 


have been identified, with the general agreement of the majority of scholars. — 


Before proposing an identification of the missing fortress, a few words may be 
said concerning the other names, and their identifications and positions. 

Three of the fortresses were in the Gaulan (Seleucia, Sogane and Gamala) and 
can be disregarded for the purposes of this enquiry. A study of the remaining 
names in Galilee proper shows that Josephus placed his fortresses with the 
definite intention of creating a kind of fortified line along the borders of Galilee. 
It is clear that each fortress had a specific task, determined by the general layout 
of the ground and the direction of the lines of communication converging upon 
Galilee, for obviously the future invasion would follow these lines. Thus we 
find a group of four fortresses—the rock of Acchbari (‘Akbara), Sepph (Safed), 
Iamnith (Khirbet Banit?) and Meroth (Mérén) which protected the road-cross- 
ings between the Jermaq, the Qadesh mountains, the ‘Amud Valley and Mount 
Canaan— in addition to a fifth fortress, Gischala (el-Jish), which was held by 
John of Gischala, Josephus’ great rival. A second group of fortresses protected 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee (Tiberias, Magdala-Taricheae and Arbel). 





* This paper was published in Hebrew in a slightly shoxster form in El, 1, 1951, pp. 102-3. 
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The long line which protected Galilee from the west, south-west and south 
is of special interest, firstly because this line apparently contains the unidentified 


~ name we are looking for, and secondly because this was the longest and the 
_ most exposed front. Actually the invasion was most likely to come either from 


the west, the direction of Vespasian’s headquarters at Ptolemais-Accho, or from 
the south, via the great Hellenistic centre of Beth Shan-Scythopolis, which had 
been hostile to the Jews from the very beginning of the War.’ As is evident from 
subsequent history, both the strategic assumptions of Josephus proved correct; 


' the first attack came from the west, and was followed by a second blow from 


the south by way of Scythopolis.” 

The line began in the SE with the fortress of Agrippina® (Kaukab el-Hawa?), 
which Josephus does not mention but which must have been the beginning of 
the line in the east, for otherwise the section of the front between Mount Tabor 
and the Jordan would be dangerously open. The next points were (from east 


_ to west) Mount Tabor (’I taBiptov Spoc) and Iaphia (”"laga) followed by 


Sepphoris, which was fortified by its own inhabitants. The western line con- 
tinued with Iotapata ("Iwt&nata, Khirbet Shifat), the strongest fortress of 
Galilee, followed by the northern Beer-Sheba (BnpoaBé, Khirbet Abu Shiba’), 
and Selame (ZeAGun, Khirbet Sellamiya). As we see, the geographical order has 
not been very well kept here; we may therefore add the name of Sogane (Sakhnin) 
which appears in a corrupt form in one of the versions. * In this group Beer-Sheba 
protected the southern passage of the Jermaq, Selame the valley of the same 
name (Yéredet Sellamin®—now the Wadi Rubadiye), Sakhnin and Iotapata 
the passages from the Hilaz6n Valley into the Plain of Bét-Netéfa, the heart of 
Lower Galilee. 

One glance at the map (Fig. 1) will show that this fortress system protects 
Galilee from every direction save one, for there is an evident gap between Iota- 
pata and Sepphoris. This is the more curious as one of the main roads into 
Galilee passed in this direction, viz. the road from Ptolemais to Sepphoris, which 
was later succeeded by the Roman road° and at the present by the Shefar‘am- 
Nazareth road. As it seems most unlikely that Josephus would have left this 
important line unprotected—especially one which went directly towards his 





' BJIL, 466. * BYIII,115fF.,446f — * Mitna Rot ba-Sana ii, 4; Dalman, PJB, 1923, p. 43 f. 
* It appears in the BJ as 2ty@qQ, in the Life as Z@yaval. The common identification is with ‘Uyun 


_ esh-Sha‘ab near Mount Tabor, but the identification with Sogane-Sakhnin (Life 265) seems preferable; 
such a fortress would nicely fill the gap between Iotapata and Selame, while one at ‘Uyun esh- 


Sha‘ab near Mount Tabor seems redundant. ® Miina Kelaim iv, 9. ® QDAP, 12, 1946, p. 96. 
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Fig. 1 
Altitudes: 1: below MSL, 2:0-200m., 3: 200-300m., 4: 300-900 m., 5: above 900 m. 


enemy’s headquarters and point of concentration, viz. Ptolemais-Accho, it seems 
obvious @ priori that we have to look in this region for the one missing name. 
Nowwe find in the list of fortresses one more name whichhas been transmitted 
in a very corrupt form. It appears between Iaphia and Selame but, as we have 
seen, the geographical order of the list is not very reliable. This name appears 
in the following forms in the various versions (according to Niese): 
Bellum judaicum il, 573: Text: Kapapexyo. MS versions: kai pape PAL; 
kal mepexy@ MRC; cai mapexyO V; kapypapexy@ margin m.1L; Capherecho 
Lat. 
Vita 188: kapapad& R; kapapad’ kapoc A; Kabapada L; kal papad Koos 
MV. 
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Most scholars seem to prefer the version Kagpapexy@ because it can be easily 
identified with the Kefar ‘Akké of the Tésefta.” Hildesheimer identified the place 
with ‘Amga,° while Saarisalo proposed, on better grounds, to identify it with Tell 
el-Fukhkhar near Acre.’ If we accept this identification, the fortress of Josephus 
can not be identical with Kefar ‘Akk6. Josephus would hardly be likely to 
fortify a place in the suburbs of Accho-Ptolemais, the head-quarters of the enemy ! 
Oehler’’ and Abel** do not suggest any identification for this ‘Caphareccho’. 

It seems that the better version has been pre- 
served in the Life. If we follow the group of Mss 
MV and divide kapapa8kwpos into kal papad 
K@poG we have here a village called papa (or 
Agpa@a according to RL); the haplography 
Kagap [Agap]aé is also possible. 

Names like ApapaGa were fairly common at 
the time of the Second Temple, and appear in 
various forms such as Ephreae, Pharath, Phara- 
thon, Ophra, Ephraim or Ephron. The Greek 
AgapaGa would correspond to the Semitic ‘/rt. 
If we begin to look for a plausible Arabic equi- 
valent for a name compounded from this root, we 
come up at once against the curious phenomenon 
known as Tayyibetism. To the Arabs the root ‘/rt 
is connected with the meaning ‘evil spirit’ or 
‘demon’, and they have systematically changed 
such names into “Tayyibet el-Ism’ (‘of good 
name’) or et-Tayyibe for short. 

If we now look on the map of the Survey of Israel (1: 100,000, sheet 2), 
we find at 196243 a Khirbet et-Tayyibe on the road from Shefar‘am to Nazareth 
or Sepphoris. It seems that both on strategic grounds and because of the similarity 
in name the identification of this site with the missing fortress of Josephus is 
most plausible. 
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” Tésefta Kelaim i, 12 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 74, 1. 14). 8 Beitrége, pp. 19-20; cf. also P. Romanoff: 
Onomasticon of Palestine. New York, 1937. % JPOS, 9, 1929, p. 28. 10 ZDPV, 1905, p. 63. 
" Gtographie de la Palestine, 11. Paris, 1938, pp, 289-290. Abel quotes a curious tradition from Kafr Yasif, 
according to which this locality was once called Kefar ‘Akké, till Josephus fortified it and called it 
after himself.Abel points out justlyt hat the place must be found between Iaphia and Iotapata,and adds. 
‘difficilement ‘Akru3’. 1* The author is indebted to Dr. N. Avigad for having prepared this drawing. 
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There remain the archaeological considerations: the site was certainly that 
of a Jewish village in the Talmudic era, witness the remains of a synagogue 
already observed there by the Survey of 1873: 

‘This has been a place of some importance. It has a well of good water, and 
on the south a spring... Above the well is a mound covered with fallen masonry 
and foundations... By the well is a base of a double corner column like those 
found in the Galilean synagogues... There are other similar bases in the ruins; 
and a synagogue probably stood here’.** 

On a visit to the site in July, 1952, we found the bases and stones still 
near the well, as described in the Survey, in addition to a small moulding paral- 
leled in other synagogue ruins of Galilee (Fig. 2). There are plenty of cut stones 
on the site, and on the mound were observed the foundations of a long wall, the 
remains of a building of some importance. Owing to the short time at our dis- 
posal, only a cursory examination of surface pottery could be made. This 
produced evidence of settlement in the 2nd century A.D. but not earlier. While 
in this respect, therefore, the evidence is not complete, the strategical position 
of the site is most impressive: it stands on an isolated hill south of the road, 
commanding a wide view towards the west, the side from which the enemy 
was to come. It seems a most suitable position for the location of the ‘missing 
fortress’ of Josephus. 


8 Survey of Western Palestine, Mem. 1, London, 1881, p. 321.—As far as I am aware, later scholars have 
not paid any attention to this site. 
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Le Probléme des 
Hyksos et celui de !Exode”* 


J. LEIBOVITCH 


Département des Antiquités 


Bizn qu’elle ait été étudiée sous divers aspects, la question des Hyksos est 
d'une bralante actualité et nous réserve encore bien des surprises inattendues. 
Il semblait que l’étude publiée en 1918 parc B. Gunn et A. H. Gardiner’ devait 
épuiser ce probléme mais il fut encore repris par une série de savants parmi les 
plus notoires desquels il faut citer R. M. Engberg* et tout récemment encore 
T. Save-Sdderbergh.* Certains faits restent cependant 4 étre établis. 

Le mot ‘Hyksos’ est, comme on l’a déja démontré, une appellation créée par 
Manéthon, un prétre égyptien qui a vécu sous Ptolémée I* et dont les décla- 
rations originales ne nous sont parvenues que par les écrits de Flavius Joséphe 
et d’autres versions plus tardives. Flavius* dit en parlant de Manéthon: ‘Je 
citerai ses propres paroles comme si je l’avais amené 
comme témoin’. Voici comment il s’exprime au 
sujet des Hyksos:° ‘Leur race en terme générique 
est appelée Hyksds c’est-a-dire “les rois-pasteurs:” 
car hyk dans le language sacré signifie roi et sds dans 
le language commun pasteur.’ On a prouvé que 
l’explication éthymologique du mot Hyksos par 
deux dialectes différents s’adapte au terme égyptien 
hk3-h;swt qui veut dire ‘souverain de pays étrangers' ; 
ceci est en contradiction avec l’expression ‘rois- 





* Je tiens 4 remercier M. S. Yeivin d’avoir bien voulu lire cet article et d’y avoir fait plusieurs 
remarques utiles. 

' B. Gunn & A. H. Gardiner: New Renderings of Egyptian Texts, II: The Expulsion of the Hyksos, 
Journ. Egypt. Archaeol., 5, 1918, pp. 36-56. 

* R.M. Engberg: The Hyksos reconsidered. Chicago, i939. 

* T. Sive-Séderbergh: The Hyksos Rule in Egypt, Journ. Egypt. Archaeol., 37, 1951, pp. 53-71. 

* Flavius Josephus: Contra Apionem. I, 14. 

* Josephus, ibid. 
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pasteurs’ 4 cause d’une confusion de nature phonétique qu'il faut attribuer a 
Flavius ou 4 Manéthon méme, car les anciens égyptiens eux-mémes, appelaient 
les Hyksos des ‘souverains de pays étrangers’ et non des ‘rois pasteurs’. Nous 
en avons la preuve dans une représentation qui date de la XII™ dynastie® et 
Wreszinski’ en dit 4 juste titre que c’est: ‘Eine Bezeichnung, die bei den klas- 
sischen Schriftstellern als Hyksos erscheint’. Les inscriptions qui accompagnent 
la scéne nous apprennent que le Hyksos Absha ou Abeshai (Fig. 1) améne avec 
lui trente sept Bedouins appelés ‘3mw (‘amou) c’est-a-dire ‘porteurs de boo- 
merang’.° Ce mot ‘3mw a peut-étre des rapports avec le mot hébreu py qui 
désigne le peuple commun, par opposition aux princes.’ En effet, trente sept 
bédouins s’introduisent en Egypte au son du luth sous le commandement du 
Hyksos Abeshai. II s’agit 
d’une infiltration des plus 
pacifiques. 

Par ailleurs, dans la liste fr 
des rois dont le papyrus se f b g 


trouve au Musée de Turin et "ap 
ROMA 5 
awa 


qui est l’unique source men- 
tionnant des rois Hyksos, 
s 


G. Farina’® a reconstitué le 
protocole de ces rois comme 
étant bk3-h3swt sur la base 
d’un scarabée de lacollection 
John Ward sur le dos duquel Fig. 2 

F. LI. Griffith’ a lu le nom 

du roi Hyksos Khyan précédé du méme titre ‘souverain des pays étrangers’. 
D’ailleurs de toutes les sources €gyptiennes passées en revue par B. Gunn et 
A. H. Gardiner, aucune d’elles mentionne les Hyksos et la plupart citent princi- 
palement les ‘“3mw. Les Hyksos étaient une caste de princes étrangers qui semble 














® P. Newberry: Beni-Hasan, 1. London, 1893, Pl. 28 (Tomb 3, Chnumhotep). 

7 W.Wreszinski: Atlas zur dgyptischen Kulturgeschichte, 11. Leipzig, 1935, Pl. 6. N. de G. Davies: The 
work of the graphical branch of the Expedition. Metropol. Mus. Arts, New York, 1931-32, p. 25, Fig. 4. 
* Worterbuch: 1, p. 167 probablement dérivé de ‘3m ou ‘m'}.¢=‘Wurfholz’. 

* Voir la remarque de G. Posener au sujet du titre hg}; Princes et pays d’ Asie et de Nubie. Bruxelles, 
1940, p. 41. 

10 G. Farina: I/ papiro dei re restaurato (R. Museo di Torino). Roma, 1938, p. 56. 

“ F. LI. Griffith: Scarabs belonging to Mr. John Ward, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Archaeol., 19, 1897, p. 297. 
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s’étre infiltrée en Egypte graduellement depuis la XI™ ou la XII™ dynastie, 
eux avec leurs fréres. Ces ‘fréres’ ont été mentionnés a plusieurs reprises, d’abord 
sous le régne d’Amenemhat III; dans son étude traitant des Sémites employés 
dans les expéditions miniéres égyptiennes au Sinai, J. Cerny’? mentionne un 
certain Hbdd ou Hbddm qui était le frére d’un 4&3, un prince de Retenou (Fig. 2) 
qui désignait probablement une contrée avoisinante telle que le Sinai ou le Sud 
de la Palestine. Il est représenté quatre fois; on le voit toujours monté sur un 
ane. Or, on dit que les Hyksos ont introduit le cheval en Egypte, et d’autre 
part Flavius’* parle d’une invasion du Delta; on aurait employé une armée 
composée de 240. 000 hommes lourdement armés pour s’établir dans la seule 
ville d’Avaris. Ces données sont naturellement exagérées et les déclarations de 
Flavius cachent un but qui apparait clairement. 

Prenant le texte qui décrit le butin rapporté de sa campagne syrienne par 
Amenophis II** (la st@le de Memphis, dont une copie se trouvait 4 Karnak) nous 
y trouvons les quantités suivantes pour les ennemis capturés vivants: 


“g< —_ vr.) a ea Se eee yn eS eee 
— po, 0 2 II I = A AAN Ww eee 


HIRSH ey NATL 


217 pour les grands de Retenou (probablement Hyksos)'* 
179 pour les fréres des précédents 
3600 pour les Habirou (les Hébreux) 
15200 pour les Shasou 
36300 pour ler Hourites, etc. 
Si ces quantités sont exagérées, les proportions sont peut-étre gardées et il est 
probable que les Hyksos et leurs fréres (qui paraissent ici pour la deuxiéme fois) 
étaient en quantité minime. Ceci se passe 4 une époque ou le cheval est déja 
employé par les deux adversaires. 
Il faudra croire que cette infiltration lente qui est en contradiction avec les 





J. Cerny: Semites in Egyptian mining expeditions in Sinai, Archiv Orient., 7, 1935, p. 384 ff. 

® Flavius, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), I, 14. 

™ A. Badawi: Die neue historische Stele Amenophis’ II, Ann. Serv. Antiq. d’Egypte, 42, 1943, p. 21. 

* Pour l’identification des ‘grands de Retenou’ avec les Hyksos, voir plus haut I'inscription se 
tapportant a la note 12, et B. Maisler: Palestine at the time of the Middle Kingdom in Egypt, 
Rev. Hist. Juive en Egypte, 1, 1947, p. 39, notes 3 et 4; P. Montet mentionne aussi les fréres du roi a 
l'époque ramesside, La vie quotidienne en Egypte au temps des Ramsts. Paris, 1946, p. 74. 
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données historiques de Flavius, s’est opérée graduellement et n’a fait que 
s’ajouter 4 l’accroissement de la population depuis la XII™* dynastie jusqu’a 
la XVIII" que séparent trois siécles d'histoire. Mais les Hyksos eux-mémes 
n’étaient pas aussi nombreux que les autres tribus qu’ils commandaient. Ils ne 
formaient qu'une caste d’élite, des princes, des souverains, comme on peut le 
voir dans la tombe de Béni-Hasan déja citée. 

Une troisiéme mention des ‘fréres’ des Hyksos est contenue dans la version 
eusébienne de Manéthon qui’® s’exprime ainsi, au sujet de la XVII™ dynastie: 
‘EntaxawWexatm Suvacteia momévec floav c&deAqoi Poivixes E€évor 
Baowsic of kal Méugtv elAov. ‘La dix-septiéme dynastie était composée de 
pasteurs et de fréeres: ils étaient des rois étrangers d’ origine phénicienne qui s’em- 
parérent de Memphis’. W.G. Waddell*’ qui est l’éditeur de |’ Aegyptiaca de 
Manéthon n’attache aucune foi au terme des ‘fréres’ ; ceci, écrit-il dans une note 
en renvoi, est probablement une erreur de transcription. Or, on vient de con- 
stater que cette expression se laisse confirmer par deux textes égyptiens et 
l’authenticité du Syncelle d’aprés Eusébe (la source originale étant Manéthon) 
est indéniable. Pour confirmer cette déclaration dans toute son intégrité, il fau- 
drait encore parler de l’origine phénicienne des Hyksos et de leurs fréres. On 
atteindra ce but en éxaminant le culte que pratiquaient ces soi-disant enva- 
hisseurs. 

On lit dans le papyrus Sallier I’* que le roi Apophis étant 4 Avaris, choisit 
Setekh comme Seigneur et ne servit pas d’autre dieu dans tout le pays, que 
Setekh. On est presque unanimement d’accord sur l’identification de la ville 
d’Avaris.'* Aprés les fouilles de Montet 4 San el-Hagar, on doit admettre que 
c'est le site de la ville de Tanis, la yy1z de la Bible qui fut autrefois Avaris, la 
résidence des Hyksos et qui devint plus tard la opnys d’od les Hébreux partirent 
pour l’Exode. La ville d’Avaris a éxisté bien avant que les Hyksos n’en fassent 
leur capitale. C’est 14 qu’on doit rechercher Jes traces du culte de Setekh ainsi 
que dans les régions voisines ou s’est infiltrée la domination des Hyksos. 

Avant d’entamer le sujet de Setekh qui a probablement des relations avec 
Seth, il faut établir qu’il y avait deux types différents de cette divinité: le premier 
de ces types est aptére, portant deux cornes émanant du front, représentées 





16 W.G. Waddell: Manetho. Cambridge, Mass., 1940, p. 95. 
17 Waddell, ibid. 

18 Gunn & Gardiner, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 40. 

19 P. Montet: Le drame d’ Avaris. Paris, 1940, p. 59. 
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conventionnellement l'une au-dessus de !’autre; il porte une coiffure conique 
de laquelle pendent a l’arriére un ou deux rubans terminés par un gland. D’ail- 
leurs dans la plupart de ses représentations, son habit est décoré de glands 
suspendus 4 l’aide de rubans ou cordes fines; cette parure distingue générale- 
ment les divinités ou les peuples étrangers venant de la Syrie ou des iles égéen- 
nes. La barbe est toujours visible. 

Le second type est généralement ailé, portant aussi les deux cornes, mais ici 
on reconnait le véritable sens de sa fonction; dans la majorité des représenta- 
tions il perce avec sa lance le serpent Apophis, serpent du mal. Sa téte n’est pas 
nécessairement une téte humaine. On le voit tantét hiéracocéphale, tantét 
bucéphale mais aussi androcephale; il est toujours appelé le‘Noubti’, divinité 
d’Ombos. Il est peut-étre le prototype du Horus a cheval”® tuant le crocodile, 
se trouvant au Musée du Louvre, et peut-étre un lointain avant-coureur du théme 
du dieu “Hpwv*" avec le serpent. Ce théme a survécu jusque dans des épopées 
médiévales comme par exemple le héros du ‘Nibelungenlied’.*’ Le type de 
Setekh debout sur un lion est exclu pour le moment. 

Un fait reste acquis: les rois du Nouvel Empire n’ont pas perdu contact avec 
le panthéon phénicien jusqu’a l’époque de Ramsés II et un contraste surprenant 
de matériaux s’ offre a l’historien: d’un cété, des textes d’une animosité tradition- 
nelle et l’on peut dire conventionnelle a |’égard des asiatiques et d’autre part, 
les rois €gyptiens s’exposant volontiers en association avec des divinités 
d’origine phénicienne. 

Il ne reste plus qu’a éxaminer ce panthéon phénicien en commengant par 
Setekh qui selon le texte du papyrus Sallier I était la divinité principale 4 
Avaris. Entre 1861 et 1863 Auguste Mariette”* trouva 4 Tanis la fameuse stéle 
de l’an 400 dont le sens exact n’a pas encore été établi définitivement et ne le 
sera probablement jamais, car le fragment inférieur manquant n’a pas encore 
été retrouvé, et c’est probablement ce fragment qui détient la clé du mystére 
qui enveloppe ce monument. Cette stéle porte dans le coin gauche de son cintre 
(Fig. 3) le dieu Setekh (1 type) recevant une offrande de vin de Ramsés II. Il 





* C. Desroches-Noblecourt: Le style égyptien. Paris, 1946, Pl. 64. 

1 G. Lefebvre: Le dieu “Hpwv d’Egypte, Ann. Serv. Antiq. d’Egypte, 20, 1920, p. 237; et Un bas- 
relief du dieu “ Hpav, sbid., 24, 1924, p. 89. Les rapports entre cavalier et serpent sont obscurs. 

* Das Nibelungenlied, ibersetzt von Karl Simrock, Leipzig, n. d. 

8 A. Mariette: La stéle de l’an 400, Revue Archéol., 11, 1865; p. 169; P. Montet: La stéle de l’an 400 
tetrouvée, Kémi, 4, 1931, p. 191. 
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porte l’habit des divinités étrangéres, et deux cornes émanent de son front. Un 
long ruban muni d’un gland, tombe de sa coiffure conique, sa barbe est tressée 
a l’égyptienne et de sa main gauche il tient le sceptre w3s. Le méme Setekh (1 
type) est représenté en association avec la déesse Ouadjit”* sur une statue trouvée 
par Fl. Petrie 4 Tell-Nebesheh qui est située 4 environ 8 milles au Sud-Est de 
Tanis. Le méme type de Setekh se rencontre aussi dans les régions avoisinantes 
de Tanis. En 1904, Fl. Petrie*® découvrit dans la zone miniére du Sinai une 
stéle portant la représentation d’une scéne d’adoration du dieu Setekh par un 
certain Mentou-Nakht. Prés de Généfeh,”® sur un plateau entre Ouady Seyal et 
Ouady Abou-Hassa (zone du Canal de Suez), Linant avait observé quelques 
fragments de stéles. Clédat put examiner ces blocs 4 Ismailia et y reconnut les 
traces du nom de Ramsés II et trouva aussi la mention de Setekh et de la déesse 
Anath dans le texte hiéroglyphique. Le méme roi s’est aussi fait représenter en 
association avec la méme déesse dans un groupe en ronde bosse; ce groupe a 
été découvert par P. Montet*’ 4 Tanis méme et se trouve actuellement exposé 
au Musée du Caire. Le Musée de Berlin** posséde aussi une stéle (Fig. 4) sur 
laquelle est représenté le dieu Setekh en association avec d'autres divinités égyp- 
tiennes qui sont: Amon, Mout, Prah et Chnuphis. C’est un amalgame de divinités 
thébaines et memphitiques auquel on a ajouté la divinité tanitique. Il faut croire 
que le nom de Setekh est une création égyptienne car on trouve ailleurs dans le 
Proche-Orient la méme divinité présentée sous des noms différents sur des stéles 
hiéroglyphiques. En effet, 4 Ougarit, elle emprunte le nom de Seth de Djapouna 
(Fig. 5) ou Ba‘al $Saphon*® tandis qu’a Beth Shan®® il est appelé M‘k>r ou Mikal, 
le seigneur de Beth Shan (Fig. 6); selon les déclarations de A. Rowe cette derniére 
stéle aurait été trouvée dans le niveau de Thoutmés III.*’ L’assimilation de 
Mikal avec Réchef n’intervient que plus tard.** Dans I’inscription cryptogra- 
phique de Pinedjem 1°* (XXI™ dynastie) on a représenté le dieu Setekh bicorne 


4 F. Petrie: Nebesheh. London, 1888, Pl. 11, No. 16 d. 

** F. Petrie: Researches in Sinai. London, 1906, p. 127, Fig. 131. 

6 J. Clédat: Notes sur I’Isthme de Suez, Bull. Inst. Frang. d’ Archéol. Orient., 16, 1919, p. 206. 

27 Montet, op. cit. (supra, n. 19), Pl. 13. 

*® §. Cook: The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology. London, 1930, Pl. 25, Fig. 1. 
*® C.F. A. Schaeffer: Les fouilles de Minet el-Beida et de Ras-Shamra, Syria, 12, 1931, pp. 10-11. 
3° A. Rowe: The Topography ana History of Beth-Shan. Philadelphia, 1930, p. 14, Pl. 33; id.: The four 
Canaanite Temples of Beth-Shan, 1. Philadelphia, 1940. Frontispiece. 

*! Selon Maisler cette date serait plus tardive, voir B. Maisler: The Chronology of the Beth-Shan 
Temples, BIES, 16, 1951, p. 14. (Hebrew). 

%2 Corpus Inscriptorum Semiticarum, 1, n° 89 (bilingue), 90, 91, (92?), 93. 

% E. Drioton: Recueil de cryptographie monumentale. Le Caire, 1940, p. 33, n° 40. 
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pour désigner le dieu Mikal. On retrouve Setekh bicorne sur un cylindre 
chypriote** dans deux nouvelles attitudes empreintes d’ agressivité (Figs. 7 et 8.) 
Dans les deux cas il tient le bouclier quoique l'un de ces boucliers ait une 
ressemblance frappante avec l’arc égyptien. Une fois il brandit une épée ou une 
lance tandis que dans le second cas son bras est pendant tout en tenant une 
épée ou une massue. Peut-étre est-ce l’Apollon-Amyclaeus des inscriptions 
tatrdives phénico-chypriotes d’Idalion? 

Finalement il y a encore lieu de signaler une série de scarabées portant la 
représentation de Setekh aux deux cornes. Quelquefois il porte la téte séthienne 
et il est aussi accompagné par le cobra qui désigne la royauté. Toutes ces 
représentations qui sont énumérées plus-haut, appartiennent au premier type 
de Setekh tel qu’il a été décrit, par opposition au second type ailé et agresseur 
du serpent du mal. Ce qui nous intéresse par dessus tout, dans ces scarabées, 
est la date 4 laquelle ils appartiennent, car quelques uns d’entre eux permettent 
de fixer leur date respective grace a la stratigraphie, selon les couches auxquelles 
ils appartiennent. Ainsi deux scarabées (Figs. 9 et 10) provenant de Tell Far'a 
‘appartiennent a l’époque des Hyksos;** ils sont l'un du 1" type, quant a l’autre, 
il est ailé et on le classerait volontiers avec le second type malgré qu’on ne le 
voie pas attaquer le serpent Apophis. Par contre, un autre scarabée provenant 
de Tell Far‘a appartenant définitivement au second type,** est daté de la XVIII" 
dynastie (Fig. 11) ce qui permettrait aussi de dater deux autres scarabées (Figs. 
12 et 13) dont la provenance est inconnue mais qui se trouvent dans la collec- 
tion privée de G. Michaelidis du Caire. D’ailleurs l’un de ces scarabées est décoré 
isa partie supérieure par un disque solaire duquel émanent des rayons ce qui 
tappelle un peu le style amarnien. Dans le troisiéme scarabée, le serpent n’est 
pas attaqué ou percé par une lance, mais le dieu |’étrangle de sa main gauche. 
Cette sorte d’agression est encore confirmée par un sceau en possession du méme 
collectionneur et ow le dieu est surmonté par la téte séthienne. 

Parmi les représentations que je classe avec le second type, il n’y en a qu’une 
seule qui soit encore in situ (Fig. 14), c’est celle du temple de Hibeh*’ qui est 
plutét de basse époque. Toutes les autres ne sont pas de provenance connue. 
Le fragment de stéle qui se trouve actuellement dans la glyptothéque de Ny 





* B. Grdseloff: Les débuts du culte de Réchef en Egypte. Le Caire, 1942, Pl. 3, Fig. b. 
% FB. Petrie: Beth-Pelet, 1. London, 1930, Pl. 22, n° 186 et 187. 

* Petrie, op. cit. (supra, n. 35), Pl. 12, n° 171. 

” H. E. Winlock, Bull. Metropol. Mus. Arts, New York, 1910, p. 226, Fig. 5. 
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Carlsberg** nous mon- 
tre un Setekh (Fig. 15) 
muni d’une téte de 
taureau qui nous rap- 
pelle un peu le style de 
Knossos,** mais il se 
distingue par l’habit 
des divinités étrangé- 
res qui caractérise le 
Setekh du premiertype. 
Un Setekh 4 peu prés 
semblable a été décou- 
vert par G. Brunton a 
Matmar*® avec, pour 











variante, un pagne 
court (Fig. 16). Ceci 
rappelle la plaquette 
fayencée de la collec- 
tion William McGre- 
gor (Fig. 17) publiée par F. Ll. Griffith.*' II y aurait finalement a signaler une 
statuette en bronze probablment plus tardive, de la collection G. Michaelidis 
(Fig. 18) qui nous montre le dieu exactement dans la méme attitude agres- 
sive.*” 

Nous n’avons parlé jusqu’a présent que du dieu Setekh pour confirmer le 
texte du papyrus Sallier I mais si l’on se rapporte a la déclaration manéthonienne 
selon la version eusébienne, c’est tout le panthéon phénico-égyptien qu’on 
devrait passer en revue. On remarquera que la majorité de ces divinités ont un 
caractére belliqueux et manient des armes ou des chevaux, 4 quelques rares 
exceptions prés. Ainsi, le dieu Réchef est connu pour avoir une attitude mar- 








** M. Mogensen: La collection égyptienne de la Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg. Copenhague, 1931, p. 96, 
Pl. 103, n° A, 706; O. Koefoed-Petersen: Les stéles égyptiennes de la Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg. Copen- 
hague, 1948, p. 35, Pl. 43. 

%° A. Evans: The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 1V. London, 1921, p. 17, Fig. 8. 

*° G. Brunton: Matmar. London, 1948, Pl. 49, n° 13. 

*! FP. LI. Griffith: The God Seth of Ramessu and an Egypto-Syrian Deity, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Archaeol., 
16, 1894, p. 87. 

** J. Leibovitch: Une statuette du dieu Seth, Ann. Serv. Anti. d’ Egypte, 44, 1945, p. 101. 
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tiale, brandissant une massue ou une lance et tenant un bouclier de |’autre 
main.** Sur la stéle du couronnement d’Aménophis II, il est décrit comme 
étant satisfait des Epreuves sportives qui ont précédé l’investiture de ce roi.** 
I] partage sa satisfaction avec la déesse Astarté qui d’ailleurs est représentée a 
Karnak avec un Menat a la main,** léontocéphale comme la déesse guerriére 
' Sekhmet, guidant les chevaux qui trainent son char. Le texte qui accompagne 
cette scéne l’appelle la ‘patronne des chevaux’. Astarté était connue en Egypte 
de bonne heure. L’inscription d’Ahmés fils d’Abana 4 el-Kab (début de la 
XVIII™ dynastie) est suivie d’une liste d’esclaves**® males et femelles parmi 
lesquels on reléve les deux noms suivants: Pa-‘am ou le ‘Amou et Istaram qui 
signifie ‘Istar ou Astarté est mére’ (ou ‘ma mére’). La déesse ‘Anath est connue 
comme déesse guerriére, elle brandit souvent une massue comme Rechef.*’ Elle 
porte aussi le bouclier comme lui. Qeserti (ou Kauchar)** nous est connu par 
une seule représentation dans laquelle on le voit tenir une hache, une massue 
et une lance; c’est le Vulcain phénico-égyptien. Houroun est aussi une sorte 
de dieu-sauveur. 

Setekh lui-méme est décrit dans le texte de la stéle historique d’ Aménophis 
II.** On dit, en effet, de ce roi, qu’au cours de sa premiére campagne militaire 
dans le pays de Retenou, son visage était terrible comme celui de Bastet, comme 
celui de Setekh, a l’heure de sa fureur. Nous avons vu que sa fonction était de 
percer le serpent du mal Apophis; selon un passage du papyrus magique Har- 
ris,°° il est aussi un Shedou, c’est-d-dire un dieu sauveur, il est confondu avec 
Horus d’aprés un autre passage du méme papyrus, puisqu’il enfonce ses fléches 
dans le serpent ‘Ounti’. 

Dans la légende du dieu de la mer ‘Pa-Yam’ ou Astarté est appelée la fille de 
Ptah, déesse irascible et violente, G. Lefebvre®* fait la remarque trés intéres- 
sante que ce n’est qu’a partir de l’Epoge amarnienne qu’on appelle la mer ‘yam’ 
tandis que jusqu’a cette époque la mer était connue sous la désignation w3d wr 





* J. Leibovitch: Quelques nouvelles représentations du dieu Réchef, ibid., 39, 1939, pp. 145-175. 

“ §. Hassan: The great limestone stela of Amenhotep II, ibid., 37, 1937, p. 134. 

“ W.-M. Miiller: Egyptian Mythology. London, n. d., p. 156, Fig. 160; aussi dans Lanzone: Diz. Mi- 
tol. Egiz. 46 Gunn & Gardiner, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 53. 

" Stéle du British Museum n° 647; A Guide to the Egyptian Collection, 1909, Pl. 40. 

* J. Leibovitch: Un nouveau dieu égypto-cananéen, Ann. Serv. Antiq. d’ Egypte, 48, 1948, p. 435. 

* Badawi, op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 5. 

“ H.O. Lange: Der magische Papyrus Harris. Copenhague, 1927, pp. 40, 41 et 70, 71. 


" G. Lefebvre: Romans et contes égyptiens de l’époque pharaonique. Paris, 1949, p. 108. (aussi Bibl. Aegyp- 
tiaca 1.) 
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(ouadj our), ‘la grande verte’.°? Et Lefebvre conclut: ‘on peut donc supposer 
J g P PP 


que le Yam phénicien s’était introduit en Egypte en méme temps qu’ Astarté, | 


Anat, Rechep’. Tous ces dieux ont d’ailleurs joué leur rdle dans les légendes 
d’Ougarit, et il est probable qu’ils avaient été introduits en Egypte avant le 
régne d’Aménophis II. I] serait absurde de vouloir prétendre que tout ce pan- 
théon ait été importé en Egypte 4 la suite ou au cours d'une intervention 
militaire en Asie par Aménophis II et qui selon l’expression de sa stéle se serait 
terminée par une victoire éclatante. Ne serait-il pas plus logique de supposer 
que le culte de toutes ces divinités se soit introduit au cours de cette infiltration 
lente des Hyksos, qui s’est opérée depuis la XII™ dynastie par une élite de 
chefs qui ont su s'imposer non pas, par la force des armes et la dévastation 
comme veut nous le faire croire Flavius dont les intentions sont évidentes, mais 
par un séjour des plus prolongés, supporté par une ligne de fortifications 
établie pour couvrir leur retraite graduelle et lente, comme leur infiltration, au 
fur et 4 mesure que croissait la puissance militaire égyptienne, qui a du se 
termincr par un éxode général des asiatiques aux environs du régne de Ramsés 
Il. En effet, les Hébreux qui étaient du nombre de ces asiatiques, n’ étaient con- 
nus jusqu’alors que sous le nom de ‘Habirou’ en égyptien ‘apriw. Menephtah 
érige sa fameuse stéle au cours de la huitiéme année de son régne quand les 
Hébreux ne sont pas encore fermement établis en pays de Canaan et il les désigne 
par l’expression ‘d’Israéliens’ déterminée par les signes de ‘tribu’. Car il leur a 
fallu au moins un séjour de quarante ans dans le désert du Sinai selon la Bible, 
auxquels il faut ajouter le temps pour s’établir et essuyer des guerres pour 


atteindre leur patrie d'origine. La veille de cet éxode correspond en Palestine | 


avec une révolte des Habirou sous le régne de Séti I* selon le texte de la stéle 
scythopolitaine:°* ‘ce jour-la on vint dire 4 sa majesté, que les ‘Apirou de la 
montagne de Yarmouth sont avec ceux de Tirqa’-el, en train d’attaquer les 
peuples de Rahan’. 

Plusieurs faits demeurent bien acquis: 

1° Les sources les plus anciennes, contemporaines du début de la XVIIIme 
dynastie, comme la tablette de Carnarvon No. 1, |’inscription de Speos Artemi- 
dos 4 Beni-Hasan de la reine Hatshepsout, |’inscription d’Ahmés fils d’ Abana 4 


el-Kab, le papyrus Sallier I, mentionnent toutes la ville d’Avaris, les étrangers 





52 I] parait méme le désignation de la mer par ‘yam’ remonte a l’époque de Thoutmés III, voit 
S. Yeivin: A new Egyptian Source for the History of Palestine and Syria, JPOS, 14, 1934, p. 199, n. 33. 
58 B. Grdseloff: Une stéle scythopolitaine du roi Sethos I*t- Le Caire, 1949, p. 19. 
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asiatiques, principalement les ‘Amou, mais aucune d’elles ne fait mention 
explicitement des Hyksos. 

2° La tombe de Beni-Hasan fait mention de l'infiltration d’un Hyksos, 
accompagné de 37 ‘Amou. 

3° Les Hyksos étaient accompagnés d’une tribu de ‘fréres’ qu’on ne peut 
pas encore identifier. 

4° Les Hyksos ne furent pas expulsés définitivement par Ahmés fils d’Abana, 
leur expulsion se fit graduellement au fur et 4 mesure de la croissance de la 
puissance militaire de l’Egypte. 

5° Le culte des Hyksos était un culte qui confirme leur origine phénicienne 
ou tout au moins un contact trés étroit avec eux. 

6° Les pharaons 4a partir du début de la XVIII" dynastie jusqu’a Ramsés 
II n’ont pas méprisé ce panthéon phénicien. Bien au contraire, ils ont tous 
exprimé leur vénération pour ces divinités. 

7° Ce culte des divinités étrangéres n’a pas disparu 4 l’époque post-ramés- 
side, il persiste méme jusqu’a l’époque gréco-romaine. 

8° Les Hébreux étaient mélés aux Hyksos pendant tout le temps de leur 
séjour. Ils étaient appelés Habirou depuis Thoutmés III jusqu’a Séti I“ inclus; 
Ménephtah est le premier qui les désigne sous le nom d’Israél comme ‘tribu’. 
Il découle de ce fait que l’Exode doit avoir eu lieu entre Séti I~ et Ménephtah. 
Cette solution semble assez logique. 

Il incombe maintenant de revenir sur les conclusions émises par G. Brunton** 
lors de l’étude qu’il avait faite au sujet des sarcophages (intérieur et extérieur) 
de Pa-Ramessou qui sont exposés au Musée du Caire. Il reste seulement 4 voir 
si l'on peut mettre ces conclusions en relation avec la stéle de l’an 400 ot il 
s'agit aussi d’un Pa-Ramessou qui aurait effectué un régne de quatre ans entre 
Séti I“ et Ramsés II. C’est ici que la porte reste ouverte aux discussions car la 
stéle demeure muette 4 l’endroit ov il s’agit précisément de ce Pa-Ramessou; 
la partie inférieure est manquante, comme le fait remarquer P. Montet. La seule 
mention de l’an 400 nous suggére immédiatement des mentions paralléles ou 
similaires dans la Bible. Dans la Genése’*® on mentionne 400 ans pour le 
s¢jour en Egypte, tandis que dans |’Exode*® on parle de 430 ans. Ce passage 
est moins clair dans la Bible des Septante oi 1’on attribue ce séjour de 430 ans 





* G. Brunton: The inner Sarcophagus of Prince Ramessu from Medinet Habu, Ann. Serv. Antiq. 
4’ Egypte, 43, 1943, p. 133. 
® Gen. xv, 13. 56 Exod. xii, 41. 
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a l'Egypte et au pays de Canaan. Selon Flavius, Manéthon aurait mentionné 39 
ans pour afriver au régne de Hermaeus*’ (ou Harmais) qui est assimilé avec 
Danaiis contrairement 4 Aegyptus qui aurait été Rampsés. Est-ce ici une allu- 
sion 4 Pa-Ramessou et Ramsés II? II resterait encore a prouver que les 400 
ans de la stéle de Tanis se rapportent au séjour des Hébreux en Egypte. Ce 
probléme 4 peine esquissé ici, vaut la peine d’étre éxaminé.** 


*? Waddell, op. cit. (supra, n. 16), p. 121 et 105. 
** Ce n'est que quelque temps aprés que mon article fut remis a l'imprimerie que j'ai pu prendre 
connaissance de l’excellent article de J. Bérard: Les Hyksos et la légende d’Io (Recherches sur la 


période prémycénienne) qui a paru dans la revue Syria, 29, 1952, p. 1-43. J'espére pouvoir revenit 
sur le sujet des Hyksos dans un proche avenir. 
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Beginning of the First Millennium B.c. 


J. LIVER 


Onz of the distinguishing features of the history of the Near East early in the 
first millennium. is the rise of the kingdom of Tyre, and its establishment as an 
, important maritime power.’ At this period the city of Tyre dominated the 
| Mediterranean trade, and its influence reached from the Phoenician coast as far 
as Spain. At one stage of its rise Tyre maintained close relations with Israel, 
when for a short time, owing to the comparative weakness of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, Israel seized supremacy over the western part of the Fertile 
Crescent. The relations between Israel and Tyre were especially close during 
| the reign of Hiram I of Tyre, the period of David and Solomon in Israel. 
But whereas Tyre continued to prosper after Hiram’s reign, and its colonizing 
activities reached their peak with the foundation of Carthage at the end of the 
9th century B.C., the kingdom of Israel dwindled in power after Solomon for 
lack of a sound economic basis. The expense of Solomon’s building and forti- 
fication works had required thetechnical and financial help of Tyre, and thus Tyre 
had become the dominating partnerin the relationship. We may regard the hand- 
ing over of twenty towns in the land of Cabul to Hiram, in the second half of 
Solomon’s reign, as the beginning of the decline of the United Kingdom of 
Israel”. Henceforth there was no basis for mutual relations between Israel and 
Tyre. Although it is true that the Omrid dynasty saw a rapprochement 





‘See especially W.F. Albright: The Role of the Canaanites in the History of Civilization, Leland Volume, 
Menasha, 1942, pp. 11-50; O.Eissfeldt, in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie VII A2, 1943, cc. 1883 ff. 
? 1 Kings ix, 11-13. 2 Chronicles viii, 2,describes the event in exactly the opposite way, as if Hiram 
gave the cities to Solomon. We need not, however, attribute any historical value to this statement of 
the chronicler, whose aim was mainly to glorify Solomon and his kingdom. M. Noth denies his- 
torical value even to the statement in 1Kings,and claims that it derives from an aetiological explanation 
rendre of the name Cabul. (M. Noth: Geschichte Israels. Géttingen, 1950, p.184, n.1). But although the Book 
} sur la of Kings explains the name with the typical aetiological phrase ‘and he called them the land of 
revenit Cabul unto this day’ (ix,13), we have no reason to doubt the statement itself. It depreciates Solomon's 
achievement, and is therefore unlikely to have been made up by the Israelite scribe. 
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between the two states, the basis of this relationship was essentially differ- 
ent from that existing between Hiram and Solomon. Under the Omrids Israel 
was definitely dependent upon Tyre, as we may infer from the marriage of Ahab 
to Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal ‘King of the Sidonians’, i.e. of Tyre* (1 Kings 
xvi, 31), and from the spread of the Tyrian cult to a degree that seriously men- 
aced the religion of Israel (sbid., ch. xviii). 

Our sources for the early chronology of Tyre are a few passages from Tyrian 
chronicles which Josephus quotes in the name of Menander of Ephesus. They 
are quoted in turn by certain of the early Church Fathers, who presumably 
drew on Josephus.* One of these fragments gives the list of the kings of Tyre 
from Hiram to the foundation of Carthage, with the length of the reign and life 
of each king. Relying on Menander, Josephus gives the date of the foundation 
of the Temple in Jerusalem in terms of the years of King Hiram, and thus we 
have the possibility of fixing the date when the Temple was begun, independently 
of the Bible. The Biblical date for the beginning of the building of the Temple is 
given in 1 Kings vi,1: ‘in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign over Israel, in the 
month Ziv, which is the second month’, which gives us a point of contact 
between the Biblical and the Tyrian chronological data. Thus we may compute the 
date of the beginning of the kingship of Solomon independently of the chrono- 
logical systems of the divided kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

There are other Biblical passages relating to the chronology of Hiram, such 
as the short passage from the beginning of his reign in 2 Sam. v, 11, which 
tells us that ‘Hiram, king of Tyre, sent messengers to David, and cedar trees, 
and carpenters, and masons: and they built David a house.’ Another passage 
(1 Kings ix, 10, from the end of Hiram’s reign) fixes the date of handing over 
of the cities of Cabul to Hiram: ‘at the end of twenty years, when Solomon 
had built the two houses, the house of the Lord and the king's house’, —i.e. 
the 24th year of Solomon’s reign. 


It is Josephus, however, who enables us to fix Hiram’s date exactly, by his | 








® The title ‘King of the Sidonians’ was used by the Tyrian kings at this time; compare the title 0273 7% 
on a dedication-bowl from Cyprus (Corpus inscr. semit., 1, No.5). 

* Contra Apionem I, 117-126; also, in part, Antiquities VIII, 144-146. The list is in turn quoted by Euse- 
bius: Chronicorum libri 1, 114-120 (ed. Schéne); by Syncellus: Chronographia 1,345 (ed. Dindorf); by 
Theophilus of Antioch: Ad Axtolicum Jib. 111,22 (ed. Migne); and by others, in different textual tradi- 
tions.On the comparative reliability of the various versions of the chronicle of Menander,see B.Niese’s 
edition of Josephus (Vol. V) Contra Apionem. Berlin, 1889, pp. XI ff; F. Ruhl: Die tyrische K6nig- 
liste des Menander von Ephesos, Das Rheinische Museum fiir Philologie, N.F., 48, 1898, pp. 565 ff, 
F. X. Kugler: Von Moses bis Paulus. Minster, 1922, pp. 172-179. 
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quotations from Menander in Contra Apionem. Here are the salient passages 
(i,117-126): 

‘On the death of Abibalus the kingdom passed to his son Hiram, who lived 
fifty-three years and reigned thirty-four... and built new shrines dedicated to 
Heracles and Astarte. That of Heracles he erected first, in the month Peritios. 
He undertook a campaign against the people of Utica (Kition?)* who refused 
to pay their tribute, and did not return home until he had reduced them to 
submission...’ 


The period intervening between this king and the foundation of Carthage is 
computed as follows: 

‘On the death of Hiram the throne passed to his son Balbazer, who lived 
forty-three years and reigned seventeen... (Here follows a list of kings, ending 
with) Pygmalion, who lived fifty-eight years and reigned forty-seven. It was in 
the seventh year of his reign that his sister took flight, and built the city of 
Carthage in Libya.’ 

The whole period from the accession of Hiram to the foundation of Car- 
thage thus amounts to 155 years and eight months; and, since the Temple at 
Jerusalem was built in the twelfth year of King Hiram’s reign, 143 years and 
eight months elapsed between the erection of the Temple and the foundation of 
Carthage. 

In Antiquities of the Jews (viii, 62) Josephus gives the year of the building 
of the Temple as the eleventh year of Hiram’s reign in Tyre.° In the same para- 
gtaph he also quotes the tradition that 240 years had passed between the foun- 
dation of the city of Tyre and the building of the Temple. This number merely 
represents six generations (i.e. half of twelve generations), and has no histori- 
cal value. 

We havenoreason to doubt the words of Menander; nevertheless the chronicle 
~in the form which has come down to us—is not free of mistakes. Special 
difficulties are inherent in the contradiction between the total number of years 
from Hiram to the foundation of Carthage on the one hand, and the sum of 





* The version in Codex Laurentianus is Titvotc. Niese corrected this to | tuKatoic i.e. the people of 
Utica in N. Africa. Albright, on the other hand, (op. cit., supra n.1, p.33) reads Kitauoie, i.e. people of 
Kition in Cyprus. 

‘We have no plausible explanation for the difference between the two versions, one mentioning 
11, the other 12 years; however, the round number 12 is doubtful a priori,and for this reason we should 
probably support the version in the Antiquities. 
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the years of the kings of Tyre in that period on the other. The later total, in 
the various versions of Menander’s chronicle, is /ess than 155 years. Neverthe- 
less, the chronicle is of great value, as it is based on Tyrian sources, and especially 
because the figure of 155 years between Hiram and the foundation of Carthage, 
which is repeated in the different versions, provides a reliable basis for 
computation.” 

The basis for computing Tyrian chronology is the date of the foundation 
of Carthage. There are a number of traditions in classical literature concerning 
the foundation of this city, which played such an important part in the history 
of Rome, and these are in part mutually contradictory. The most reliable tradi- 
tions place the city’s foundation in the last quarter of the 9th century B.c. 
According to the Sicilian historian Timaeus, Carthage was founded 38 years 
before the first Olympiad (776 B.c.), i.e. in 814 B.c. (Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus: Antig. Rom. 1,74). According to Servius, it was founded 60 years 
before the foundation of Rome (753 B.c.),i.e.in 813 (Servius: Ad Aeneam 1,12); 
other classical authors agree with him.* According to Pompeius Trogus, on the 
other hand, Carthage was founded not 60 but 72 years before Rome, i.e. in 
825 B.C. (Justinus: Epitome Pompei Trogt 18, 6,9). 

Most modern scholars, following Eduard Meyer,’ accept the testimony of 
Timaeus, and consider 814 B.c. as the date of the foundation of Carthage. 
According to Meyer, Hiram began his reign 155 years before 814, i.e. in 969 
B.c., and ruled until 936. If we accept this date, Hiram began to rule, accord- 
ing to most of the Biblical chronological systems,’° at the same time as Solo- 
mon ora little earlier, and in this case the building of the Temple in the eleventh 
year of Hiram (Josephus’ date) cannot in any way be reconciled with the 
Biblical statement that the building was begun in the fourth year of Solomon. Fur- 
thermore, it is impossible to reconcile this Tyrian chronology with the statement 
in 2 Sam. v, 11 on Hiram’s relations with David. Meyer's dating allows a 
synchronism of one year at the most between David and Hiram —at the end of 
David's reign; while the Biblical narrative suggests that Hiram was king 
somewhat earlier in David's reign. It is true thatthis conclusion is based on an in- 








7 See Ruhl, op. cit.(supra, n.4), p. 567. 

§ Detailed discussion by Kugler, op. cit. (supra, n.4), p.173. 

® E. Meyer: Geschichte des Altertums, 11,2. 2nd ed. Stuttgart, 1931, pp.125 ff. 

1° For a comprehensive survey of the different systems of Biblical chronology, see E.R. Thiele: Ti 
Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings. Chicago, 1951, pp.228-267. According to most chronological 
systems—with slight variations—Solomon reigned from 970 to 930 B.C. 
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, in 


cidental passage which does not stand in proper chronological sequence, but 


the- the evidence for their contact is nevertheless much stronger than Meyer’s theory 
ally would allow. Kittel,** indeed,thinks that David built his house at the beginning 
Age, of his reign, and tries in several ways to reconcile this with the statement on 


for | the building of the house by Hiram’s craftsmen: (i) The numbers given by 
Menander, according to which we compute the reign of Hiram, are inexact. 


tion | (ii)The editor of the Book of Samuel attributed to David and Hiram what he knew 
ring of the relations between Hiram and Solomon. (iii) The Book of Samuel means 
tory | not Hiram but his father Abibaal. However, the passage about the building of 
radi- David's house comes after the story of the conquest of Jerusalem, where the 
B.C. author, in describing the conquest, mentions the building of the city of 
years | David and his house and the help given by Hiram in a natural connection of 
Jali. | subject-matter, without implying any chronological sequence. According to the 
years testimony of the Bible and Josephus on the synchronism of Solomon and 
12); | Hiram, we find that there were about eight years of parallel rule between David 


nthe | and Hiram,—quite enough time for close contacts to be established. This 
.e.in | synchronism between Solomon and Hiram also fits the Biblical story of the 
handing over of twenty cities in the land of Cabul to Hiram, twenty years 
ny of | after the building of the Temple had begun (1 Kings ix, 10).”” 

hage. Vogelstein’ fixes the year 932 B.C. for the separation of the kingdom of 
969 | Israel, and 972 B.c. for the beginning of the reign of Solomon. He tries to 
ccord- | make the Biblical data correspond to Menander’s by assuming that Hiram be- 
gan a new era in the twelfth year of his reign, and that thus his twelfth year is 
eventh | also his first. According to Vogelstein, Hiram reigned not 34 but 46 years, be- 
h the | ginning 167 years before the foundation of Carthage, and the year in which 
».Fur- | Hiram began his new era is also the year when the building of Solomon’s 
ement| Temple began, i.e. 968 B.c. However, a new era in the middle of Hiram’s 
ows a! feign is improbable unless it is connected with the beginning or end of a co- 
end of | tegency. Moreover, the use of two systems of chronological computation: 
; king (i) 34 years of Hiram’s rule;(ii) foundation of the Temple in his 12th year, in 
.anin-| one short passage in Josephus would be most odd. Furthermore, accord- 
| ing to Vogelstein’s system Hiram, who lived 53 years, began to rule at the age 


" R. Kittel: Geschichte des Volkes Israel, U1. Sth ed. Gotha, 1922, p.151, 0.3. 
"4 This date is probably computed as follows: 7 years for the building of the Temple (2 Kings vi,38), 


iele: Tht and 13 years for the building of the house of the king (sbid. vii,1). Cf. J.A. Montgomery: The Book of 
ological Kings. Edinburgh, 1951, p. 204. 


'’ M. Vogelstein: Biblical Chronology, 1. Cincinnati, 1944, p. 28. 
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of 7. This is not impossible, but it is hard to imagine that either such an inte- 
resting fact or a co-regency would have passed unrecorded. 

Rowton"* has recently tried to bring new evidence for the Biblical chrono- 
logy of Albright’® by claiming that the latter's date for the building of the Tem- 
ple (959 B.c.) is also the date according to Tyrian sources. Rowton claims 
that we must add to the date of the foundation of Carthage (814 B.c.) the 145 
years that had passed since the building of the Temple, by which we reach the 
year 959 B.c. for the beginning of the building. Josephus, however, gives the 
number of 143 years and 8 months (which should be reckoned as 143 years 
only),'* so that according to Meyer’s chronology, which Rowton accepts, the 
Temple was built in 957 B.c.—the sixth year of Solomon according to Al- 
bright. Rowton also claims that the date of the foundation of Carthage accord- 
ing to this system may be roughly checked with the help of Assyrian synchro- 
nisms. He maintains that Ethbaal was king of Tyre in the years 887-856 B.c., 
and that Ahab, king of Israel, who took part in the battle of Karkar in 853, 
could, therefore, have married Ethbaal’s daughter Jezebel (1 Kings xvi, 31). 
We cannot, however, accept Rowton’s argument, since the sum of the reigns 
of the kings of Tyre from Ethbaal to the foundation of Carthage is different in 
the existing versions of the chronicle, not to speak of the various reconstruc- 
tions of Niese, Ruhl and Kugler.*’ In none of the systems of Tyrian chronology 
based on these diverse reconstructions is the difference in years between Ahab 
and Ethbaal so great as to make the former's marriage with Jezebel impossible. 

We have seen that it is impossible to reconcile the Biblical and classical 
chronological data relating to Hiram by Meyer’s system. In order to uphold 
his system, we must reject the Biblical tradition of an alliance between David 
and Hiram, and the synchronism, computed from the information available on 
the building of the Temple, between the fourth year of Solomon and the eleventh 
year of Hiram. As the Bible is the most important historical source apart from 








8 Albright gives the date of the division of the kingdom as 922 B.C. By this reckoning, Solomon be- 
gan to reign in 962 B.C., and his fourth year, in which he began the building of the Temple, was 959 
B.C. Cf. W.F: Albright: The Chronology of the Divided Monarchy of Israel, BASOR, 100,1945,pp.16-22. 
16 The eight months which appear in the sum of the reigns of the kings of Tyre comprise the eight 
months’ reign of Phelles (Con. Ap. 1,123). These are included in the last year of his predecessor and 
the first year of his successor, and we do not need to count them again in the total. 

27 Cf. Niese: op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. XI ff; Ruhl, op. cit. (supra,n.4), pp. 567, 576; Kugler, op. cit. (supra, 
n.4), p. 179 ff. 
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naturally prefer a chronology that takes its evidence into account. Eduard 
Meyer fixes the date of the foundation of Carthage in 814 B.C., relying main- 
ly on Timaeus, but considerations based on Biblical evidence seem to cast 
doubt on Timaeus’ statement. If, on the other hand, we accept Pompeius Tro- 
gus’ date for the foundation of Carthage i.e. 825 B.C., we can keep the Biblical 
and classical synchronism intact. 

An additional proof that Carthage was founded in 825 B.C. arises from a 
new Tyro-Assyrian synchronism based on a text published only in 1951.”° 
In this text Ba’ li-ma-AN-zéri, probably Balezoros II of Tyre, is mentioned with 
Jehu of Israel among those who paid tribute to Shalmaneser III in his cam- 
paign to Damascus and the coast in the year 841 B.c. In the chronicle of Me- 
nander Balezoros, who reigned six years, comes after Ithobalos the father of 
Jezebel. According to the list in Contra Apionem he was followed by Mettenos, 
who ruled nine years. After Mettenos comes Pygmalion, and in the seventh 
year of Pygmalion (i.e. after 6 years), Carthage was founded. Thus from the 
end of Balezoros’ reign to the foundation of Carthage fifteen years elapsed. If 
therefore Carthage was founded in the year 825 B.c., Balezoros’ last year (his 
sixth) was 840 B.c., and he paid the tribute to Shalmaneser in his fifth. The 
chronology of Eduard Meyer, on the other hand, contradicts this Assyrian syn- 
chronism. According to Meyer, the period from 841 B.c. to the foundation of 
Carthage (fixed by him in 814 B.c.) was 26 years; even if Balezoros paid the tri- 
bute at the very beginning of his reign, the time between then and the found- 
ation of Carthage according to Menander could amount only to 21 years in all. 
In Niese’s critical edition of Contra Apionem, he allots 29 years to Mettenos, 
but he here diverges unnecessarily from the Greek version (Codex Lauren- 
tianus), and is following Eusebius and Theophilus. According to this unneces- 
sary emendation, the date of the foundation of Carthage is, at the earliest, 806 
B.C.—a date which contradicts both the classical and the Biblical evidence. 

To compute the reign of Hiram, we must take into account that the 
system of reckoning of the ancients differed from our own. Nowadays, when 
we reckon the time intervening between two events, we include the year of only 
one of the events, whereas the ancients, following Babylonian usage, included 
the dates of both events in the final sum.’* Thus the 155 years between Hiram 





* F. Safar: A Further Text of Shalmaneser III, Sumer, 7, 1951, pp. 11-12, Col. IV, 10-12. 
” Kluger, op. cit. (supra, n.4), p.174. 
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and the foundation of Carthage are really 154.— Therefore Hiram began to 
rule in the year 979-8 B.c.; the Temple was commenced eleven years 
later, i.e. in 968-7, which is the fourth year of Solomon, who began 
to reign in 971-70 B.c. The separation of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
which took place after forty years of Solomon’s rule, happened in 931-30 B.c. 

We must, of course, bear in mind that any chronological system based on 
Biblical and classical literary sources, and not—like the Assyrian—on lists 
of eponyms and mathematically computed fixed dates, is of only comparative 
reliability. 
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Another bat /e-melekh Inscription 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue inscribed fragment of a jar-handle reproduced in Pl. 5A was found duting 
the excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh and published in the expedition’s final re- 
port.’ The author, C.C. McCown, quotes Albright’s first suggested reading of 
this inscription: (1)3p 1(2)=[X so]n of Qena[yau]. But relying on a new photo- 
graph which ‘seems to negate the possibility of any letter before the first visi- 
ble character’,” and quoting Albright’s later suggestion that the first visible 
letter may be a bét, McCown proposes two alternative interpretations: By 
dividing the previously suggested gif into two characters (ndn and qéf), he 
reads : (1”)3p ya=son of Qenalyau]; by trisecting the same sign into two charac- 
ters and a dividing stroke (n#n/‘ayin), he obtains the reading ()3y ja=son of 
‘Ana[yau]. 

McCown’s attempt to divide the complicated sign roughly resembling a 
qéf into two characters, is an important step towards an intelligible reading 
of this inscription. But neither his proposed nan nor his interpretation of the 
diagonal downward stroke crossing it as a word-divider seem convincing. In 
McCown’s own words: ‘the photograph... does not fully justify the intrusion 
of a nin’. It may be added that, as far as the present writer's knowledge goes, 
no ancient Hebrew seal or inscribed potsherd has ever been found with the 
owner’s name made up of the word den and the name of his father, omitting 
his own personal name. 

The writer is inclined to read the inscription as follows: (7)bn> na=bat le- 
mele[kh]. (P1. 5B) 

The first letter is now unanimously recognised as a Jét, with the right side 
of its head rubbed off, as shown on the photograph. The saw stands weli apart 
from the bét but is quite clear; its left top almost touches the next letter, which 





'C.C. McCown: Tell en-Nasbeh, 1. Berkeley and New Haven, 1947, p. 168, Pl. 57, 21. Cf. also 
S.Moscati: L’epigrafia ebraica antica, 1935-1950. Rome, 1951, p. 112, Pl. 30, 1. 

’ This observation seems to find support in the fact that the first letter begins just where the handle 
joins the vessel. 
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is evidently a Jamed. The letter following should be read mem, as indicated by 
the second vertical stroke on its top. The tips of strokes visible at the left-hand 
edge of the sherd apparently belong to another similar /amed, the final kaf 
is missing. 

Palaeographically speaking, the only letter which calls for comment is the 
lamed. Its upper shaft is unusually short and gives the letter a unique shape, 
resembling an open ‘ayn placed almost horizontally. There seems to be no par- 
allel to this form of /amed in ancient Hebrew epigraphy. The usually long 
upward stroke of this letter did not, however, come out short by accident, 
since it occurs twice in the inscription. We may regard it as the product of an 
individual style of writing on the part of the engraver, who evidently did a 
hasty job and paid little attention to calligraphy and proper spacing. 

Bat le-melekh means ‘bat of the king’ or ‘royal bat’, the word bat indicating a 
standard liquid measure mentioned in the Bible.* It was equivalent to about 
22 litres, according to Albright’s latest investigation.* The only complete in- 
scription of this kind, written on the shoulder of a jar, was discovered during 
the excavation of Lachish.* Earlier, a sherd was found at Tell Beit Mirsim— 
Biblical Kirjath-sepher(?)— with the two letters na incised upon it; they were 
similarly interpreted as a standard measure of liquid.° 

If the present writer's proposed interpretation is accepted, the Tell en-Nas- 
beh inscription is to be regarded as the second of its kind, and the third epi- 
graphical instance of the biblical bat.” 


3 1 Kings vii, 26; Ezekiel xlv, 10 f; 2 Chron. ii, 9. 

* W. F. Albright: The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, III]. AASOR, 21-22, 1943, p. 58, n.7. 

5 C.H. Inge: Excavations at Tell ed-Duweir, PEQ,1938, pp. 248, 253; D. Diringer: On ancient Hebrew 
inscriptions discovered at Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish)-II, PEQ, 1941, pp. 104-105, Pl. 9; E.L. Sukenik: 
The Meaning of the ‘Le-Melekh’ Inscriptions, Kedem, 1, 1942, pp. 32-36, P1.6. (Hebrew). 

® W.F. Albright: The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, I. AASOR, 12, 1932, p. 77, Fig. 12, 1; sbid: Ill, 
AASOR, 21-22, 1943, p. 58, Pl. 60,2; E.L. Sukenik: op. cit. (supra, n.5). 

7 An Aramaic inscription on an ostracon found at Tell el-Far‘ah contains inter alia the words || wy ™ 
(twenty-two bat units), according to A. Cowley’s reading (E. Macdonald, J.L. Starkey & L. Harding: 
Beth Pelet, 11. London, 1932, p.29, Pl.61, 3). The inscription is badly preserved, however, and the read- 
ing of much of it doubtful, as Cowley himself admits. We may add that one would expect the Aramaic 
form %n3 for the Hebrew na in an Aramaic inscription, or rather the plural form y’na (cf. Ezra vii, 22). 
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| Notes on the new Ammonite Inscription* 





YONA YELLIN-KALLAI 


IN Israel Exploration Journal, 1,1950-51, pp.219-222, Y. Aharoni suggested a 
reading of the Ammonite inscription which was first published by G.L. Harding.’ 

Although we may accept Aharoni’s dating of the inscription to the seventh 
or eighth century B. C., some corrections in the reading may be offered that may 
help us to understand its meaning and content.” 

In examining the photograph one notes the following: 

(a) The right side of the inscription is very much damaged and one may 
suppose that the space allows for more letters—one to three in the first line 
before the Sin, and two to five in the second line before the RéS. 

(b) We cannot be sure that the first visible letter is a Sin (as Aharoni reads 
it), or whether it is a Sadi? with the left stem blurred because of the broken 
state of the right side. 


euT TTT WINS 


Lachish Seals Siloam Samaria Moab Gezer Ammonite Inscr. 



































Fig. 1. Comparative Table of Waw. (The asterisk marks the proposed reconstruction.) 


(c) The second visible letter seems to represent a Waw rather than a Dalet, 
especially when we compare it with the form of the Waw in the Gezer Calender 
or in the seals and jar stamps.* The inclination of the letter Dalet in the seals, 





* The author wishes to thank Prof. Mazar who was most helpful in the preparation of this paper. 
It was written in December 1951, but for various reasons the publication was delayed. 
* The Illustrated London News, Vol. 216, No. 5783, 18. 2. 1950, pp. 266-7. 
* For the benefit of those who cannot refer to Aharoni’s article, here is his suggested reading: 
(1) pIyH IID 
(2) 3pv92533 
Aharoni thinks m°7@ is the name of a deity, followed by two attributes: #25 ty JU 35. 
* Compare the plates in D. Diringer: Le iscrizione antico-ebraiche palestinesi. Firenze, 1934. In the Siloam 
inscription as well as in the Samaria and Lachish ostraca the Waw is written somewhat differently. 
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where it has a lower vertical stroke, is different from the inclination of the 
letter before us. 


(d) The reading of the first visible letter in the second line as a Nain can only | 


be regarded as a supposition. * 

(e) The last letter in the first line is not a Peh, but a RéS. The break on the 
left side obliterates the line of the Rés from left to right, but the form of the 
angle and the shape of the right stem can only be compared to those of the 
other Ré§ in the inscription, and definitely not to the Peh at the end of the sec- 
ond line. 

(f) Harding and Aharoni draw the letter Bét in the second line as open on 
top, but it seems upon close examination of the photograph to be closed.° 

As a result of these observations we may read the inscription as follows: 

(1) ITSM I°IVS/V[.. 
(2) I2079353[... 

Before going on to discuss the correct reading of the inscription, we must 
stress the fact that the statue 
probably depicts a human figure 
(ruler or priest), rather than a 
deity. We may therefore infer 
that the inscription contains a 
personal name, which might be 
that of this figure, or of the do- 
nor or maker of the statue. 

In the letters w or 1¥ one 
should look for the ending of 

Fig. 2. a verb marking the erection of 
the statue—e.g.1W IPA AWy AEM. 
As to the name itself we seem to have before us the proper name syn”, From 














* A close examination of the photograph shows that the stroke regarded by Aharoni as the stem 
of a Nan looks more like the vertical lines on the lower left side, which must be scratches ot 
weather-marks. Perhaps we should still rely on Harding's transcription, as he saw the inscription 
itself and not only the photograph. 

5 Harding’s transcription might still be the right one (cf. supra, n. 4). It must be noted that but 
for a few exceptions the Bét in Hebrew inscriptions is always closed; only in the later cursive 
writing does it occur in the open form. We should also mention that before this Bét there is 4 
larger space than between the other letters, and it is therefore possible that a new word begins here. 
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the O. T. and other sources® we know of many names composed of sty and a 
name of a god: sya srppax yy Arytin Saory any srydya yay bony.” 

The name of the moon god np is very common among north-west Semitic 
names at the beginning of the 2nd millennium.*® But we must admit that we 
find no name compounded with it in the O.T. At the period contemporary 
with our inscription we find a few names with nv, such as the Phoenician name 
ny tay’ and perhaps also the Assyrian personal names compounded with 
‘Ir-bu/Ur-bi’, and the name ‘Ari-bu/bi’.?° 

On this point Albright remarks:** ‘I know of no certain occurrences of the 
name (Yarah) in composition after the middle of the second millennium, though 
some fossilised examples, no longer understood by their bearers, are likely to 
have persisted for several centuries.’ 

At a much later period we find some Palmyrene names with nv.”” 

Taking into account Y. Sukenik (Yadin)’s suggestion’* as to how in lists of 
names the word }2 was shortened to ’'* before the grandfather's name (e.g. X 
ben Y b’ Z) we might suggest that in this inscription we have a full name: 

yows 2 (X yal ry 

The name of Yerah‘ezer's father might have been 53, but we cannot be certain 
of this fact.* I suppose it to be a short two- or three-lettered name ending 
with a Rés.*® 

ypws, I assume, is a proper name derived from the name of the god RuSpan, 
RaSp6n.*’ Compare the Biblical name qws,’* and the place-name Ri8p6n. 





* Cf. N. Slousch: Thesaurus of Phoenician Inscriptions. Tel-Aviv,1942, Index. (Hebrew). A. Cowley: 
Aramaic Papyri of the fifth Century B. C. Oxford, 1923. Cf. article “19°>x in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
Jerusalem, 1950. (Hebrew). 

’ To these one may add the shortened names: "Vy .RUY ANY etc. 

*T. Bauer: Die Ostkanaander. Leipzig, 1926, p. 76. In I.J. Gelb, P. M. Purves & A. A. MacRae: 
Nuzi Personal Names. Chicago, 1943, p. 25, we find names with the element ‘Arib. 

* M. Lidzbarski: Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik. Weimar, 1898, p. 334. 

" K. L. Tallqvist: Assyrian Personal Names. Leipzig, 1914, pp. 29, 271. 

“ W.F. Albright: Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. Baltimore, 1942, p. 197, n. 36. 

* e.g. xam.—G. A. Cooke: A Textbook of North Semitic Inscriptions. Oxford, 1903, Nos. 111, 134, 
140 A; all from the 2nd century A. D. 18 BJPES, 13, 1947, pp. 115-118. (Hebrew). 

* About this phenomenon of the assimilation of the Nin cf. B. Maisler (Mazar), Leiénenu, 14, 
1945, pp. 166-180. (Hebrew). Cf. Sukenik, op. cit. (supra, n. 13), n. 7. 

* Cf. supra, n. 4, about the doubtful Nan. 13 in the O. T.—1 Sam. xiv, 51. etc. 

* Cf. the Biblical names: W% ,1R , NE ,y. 

" W.F. Albright: op. cit. (supra, n. 11), p. 76, and BASOR, 84, 1941, pp. 11-12. For names ending 
with ‘on-an’ see M. Noth: Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namenge- 
bung. Stuttgart, 1928, p. 38. #8 1 Chron. vii, 25. 
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Post-Script: O’Callaghan"* in his discussion of the inscription elaborates on 
the artistic form of the statue and comes to the conclusion, that the lotus flower 


in the figure’s hand is a sign of authority. Therefore, we most probably have — 


before us the representation of a ruler ora king, and not of a deity. It is, therefore, 
even more probable that in this inscription we have a personal name rather 
than one of a deity, as was suggested by Aharoni.** O’Callaghan deals briefly 
with the inscription and reads it as follows: 

? 


(1) Stirh‘zr 
re 


(2) ..r bripn 
Except for the reading of the second visible letter, which I suppose is a Waw 
and O'Callaghan himself marks as doubtful, our readings correspond. But apart 
from the detailed discussion of the name sym, O'Callaghan does not suggest 
what the first letters could stand for, not does he deal with the meaning of the 
second line. 

Barnett”? interprets brSpn in the second line as jow 13 (son of Spn); but this 
raises the difficulty of the use of the Aramaic 53 at this early date in Ammon. 
One should note also that: (i) the space above the first readable line does not 
allow for a third preceding line as assumed by Barnett, (ii) the reading of Kaf 
before the letters yrh‘zr is most improbable. 


#® R. T. O'Callaghan: A Statue Recently Found in ‘Amman, Orientalia, 21, 1952, pp. 184-193. 
20 JEJ, 1, 1950-51, p. 222. 
*. R. D. Barnett: Four Sculptures from Amman, Ann. Dept. Antiq. Jordan, 1, 1951, pp. 34-36. 
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Two Jewish-Greek Inscriptions 
Recently Discovered at Caesarea 


M. SCHWABE 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


To Professor Mordechai Kaplan 
on bis seventieth birthday 


I. 

Tue first of these two new inscriptions was found in February 1952 in a sandy 
area south of Sdét Yam.’ The discoverer was a member of the youth group 
attached to the settlement. The inscription is cut in a white marble tablet, 21 
cm. in length and 16 cm. in height, with an average thickness of 3.5 cm. The 
average height of the letters is 2.5 cm. Its upper and left-hand parts are com- 
plete; below and to the right the tablet is broken, except for that part of the 
right side which is at the height of the first line. The last letters of each line, 
however, are not damaged, and here is what has been preserved. (Pl. 6A) 

MHMOPIO 

NIAKQN 

OCKEAA 

. APOYKE 
The inscription may be completed and read as follows: 

Mnudpto- 

v’lax@v- 

oc xé Aa- 

[C]apovu xé 

[—-—-] 

In translation: Memorial shrine of Jacob and Lazarus and |— ———]. 

The letters of the first three lines are very clear. In the fourth line the first 
letter is completely missing owing to the fracture; of the second letter nothing 
but the sharp angle of the top of an A is left; of the third letter only the top 
survives, either of aB or of a P. The completion itself decides in favour of P. 


The word unpdptov, ‘memorial shrine’ is quite usual, especially in the Jewish 





' Thave to thank my friend A. Wegman, Sdét Yam, for drawing my attention to this find; my 


thanks are also due to the Director, Department of Antiquities, for enabling me to study these 
inscriptions. 
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inscriptions of Caesarea.” Two of the six Jewish sepulchral inscriptions discov. 
ered at Caesarea or in its neighbourhood, the first lines of which are fully 
ascertained, begin with this word.* In the new inscription previously published 
in this Journal* I completed the word unpdpiov. In another inscription the 
word used instead is uvijua.® The use of the word is enough to show that 
our inscription is of Jewish origin, even if the names did not prove that 


— 


we have before us a Jewish inscription. The word indicating the tomb is 


followed by the name of the deceased in the genitive. His name is Jacob, which 
appears here in a particular Graecized form. The Semitic form of the name 
Jacob, which ends with a B (a letter no Greek word may end with), has been 
avoided by adding the Greek suffix -oc or by deleting the letter B entirely. The 
name’! ax@ is found in this form in one Caesarean inscription’ the end of which 
is missing; it reads as follows: 2Ouav ’lax® MA[——. We are not sure of its 
completion, or even whether the inscription mentions three generations.’ In 


~~ 


, o } 
this case it needs to be completed and must be understood as: ‘Simon (son of) 


Jacob (son of) Me[nahem]’. If the last word were completed otherwise, e.g. 
ua [Ontr\¢ CopGv], we would obtain the names of a father and a son only. In 
both cases, however, the name Jacob is an indeclinabile. In this same form 
it is applied in the Jaffa inscriptions, namely: Nap& ’laxa* or tonog Etaxd 
Kand&doxoc,’ Zbua@voc viod ’laxa,’? lake xuptve."* It occurs also at Bét 


- 


‘ aA s , s. , 
Se‘arim: *laxa ’lovdSac Kotwevi,!? as well as "lax® Sotoc.'* In the Gaza 


synagogue a bilingual inscription reads: apy? 92 man ’"Avavia vid *laKa.” 
This proves clearly that the form of the name ending with @ was the one most 


familiar to Palestinian Jews, apart from the original Hebrew form.'* The form 





2 M. Schwabe: A Jewish Sepulchral Inscription from Caesarea Palestinae, JEJ, 1, 1950-51, pp. 49-53. 
3 Not including the one mentioned in n. 2 above. For further Jewish epigraphic material from 
Caesarea see: Sefer ha-Yisiv, 1, 1. Jerusalem, 1939, p. 150. * Schwabe, op. cit. (supra, n. 2). 

5 Sefer ha-Yisév, p. 150, No. 67. § Jbid., p. 150, No. 70. 

7 On inscriptions of this kind, cf. M. Schwabe: Two Jewish Inscriptions (containing three generations) 
from Talluza and Caesarea and a Jewish Inscription from Faqu’, Tardis, 13, 1942, p. 245 sq. (Hebrew). 
5 Sefer ha-Yisév, 1, p. 87, No. 61 and the reading ‘from Jacob’. 

® Ibid., p. 85, No. 37: ‘Place (of the grave) of Jacob of Cappadocia’. 

10 [bid., p. 83, No. 29: ‘of Simon son of Jacob’. 

1 ‘Of Jacob the cinnamon seller’, sbid., p. 82, No. 21. 

12 “Jacob Jehuda, partners’, ibid., p. 169, No. 7. Here the name is in the norninative. 

13 [bid., p. 172, No. 43, (The) God-fearing Jacob’; here too in the nominative. 

4 Ibid., p. 113, No. 5. 

18 On the form of the name see the remarks in Schwabe, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), p. 246, and BJPES, 
5, 1937, p.81. 
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given here to the name Jacob is as far as I know unique and appears for the first 
time in a Palestinian inscription. It is derived under the influence of Greek and 
Latin names ending in -wv in Greek, and with a long -o in Latin. Such are 
MA&twv, MWA&twvoc; in Latin Plato, or Cicero, which in Greek becomes 
Kixépov, its genitive being Kixépwvoc. 

By this form, so far found for obvious reasons in Caesarea only, we may 
measure the particular influence of the Greek and perhaps also of the Latin 
Onomasticon as it existed at Caesarea in'the later Talmudic period. A precise ana- 
logy to this Graecized form of a Hebrew name ending with a consonant may be 
found in er ‘Josei’, or oor ‘Joseis’ for Joseph. Here too the consonantal 
ending of the original 4, unbearable in Greek, was deleted. The nominative »oy 
(=I wofig or’ | @or) appears in the MiSnah and the Talmud, its genitive being 
"| @ortOG — like the SaAjj\c, OaA‘jtoc which appears in the New Testament, in 
inscriptions and also in papyri.’° 

ké in a popular spelling appears again in line 4. The completion Aa[@&pou] 
is certain.'’ The name is very frequent in Palestine, especially at Caesarea.*® 

Our inscription, therefore, points to a grave of at least three people, two of 
whom were called by Hebrew names in their Hellenized form. It seems most 
likely that they were brothers, or two brothers and a sister. The form of the letters 
is evidence of the work of a simple stone-cutter, a man not too precise in divid- 
ing the tablet’s surface and in arranging the letters; even the lines are not drawn 
straight. It may be supposed that only one line is missing, containing the name 
of the third deceased. 

For the dating of this inscription, we can rely only upon palaeography; one 
cannot but think of a late, i.e. of the Byzantine, period. The small O, the trian- 





© See Gospel of Mark, vi, 3; xv, 40, 47 (the genitive in the last two verses "I@o7tTOG); in Mark 
vi, 3 the same man appears in a number of manuscripts under the name of Joseph. Cf. e.g. J. Frey: 
Corpus inscriptionum Judaicarum. 1. Rome, 1936, No. 347, (*I@ojfjc); 581: pita "Il @oétic; 614: fuet 
filia Jositis. The name is found also in Egypt, cf. Berliner griechische Urkunden, III. n. 715. 

™ One may, however, consider Aa[y]&pou to be a usual name at an earlier and a later period; 
compare a Greek of this name from one of the towns named Apollonia, in Helen Pope: Non- 
Athenians in Attic Inscriptions. New York, 1935, p. 168. 

*® See Sefer ha-Yiitv, 1, p. 150, n. 69; in the Jaffa inscription, ibid., p. 81, No. 10. At Jerusalem a bi- 
lingual inscription was found: S. Klein: Judisch-palastinisches Corpus inscriptionum. Wien, 1920, p.21, 
No. 17, which reads ‘Eliezer son of Lazar’: EAtETepoc ’EAXeaT&pou > ya s1y°dx. Here the name 
appears in Hebrew in its shortened (Talmudic) form, whereas the full form appears in Greek. In the 
New Testament the name appears in the same form as in our inscription. Cf. the Gospel of John, 
xi, 1; 5; 15; etc; Luke xvi, 20. Compare further Josephus, BJ, v, 567. 
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gular A with its right stroke prolonged downwards, the square W (=Q), the verti- 
cal strokes of which are almost equal, the P with a small head and the left stroke 
passing the base line, ail these make us think of the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D. Similar forms of letters are to be found in the inscription of the Gerasa 
synagogue, where, however, we have to deal with a mosaic,'* and owing to the 
mosaic technique the letters have become changed toa certain extent. The Gerasa 
synagogue and its inscriptions belong, according to Crowfoot, to the late 4th 
century or the early 5th. But the probability of our inscription belonging to 


the late 5th or even to the 6th century cannot be ruled out.”° 
(To be continued) 


9 C.H. Kraeling, ed.: Gerasa. New Haven, 1938, Pl. LXIII b, and the alphabet of No. 285-6. 
20 Compare the tables of comparative alphabets by Welles, in Kraeling, op. cit. (supra, n. 18), p. 366-7. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


On Independence Day 1953 the Govern- 
ment made the first awards of Israel 
Prizes for scientific distinction, which will 
be presented annually to distinguished 
writers, artists and scientists resident 
in Israel. 

The awards for 1953 were made to 

the following : The Prize for Jewish Studies 
posthumously to G. Allon for his History 
of the Jews in Eres Israel in the Period of 
the Misnah and the Talmud (cf. review 
in IEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 63-64). The Prize for 
Exact Sciences jointly to Professor Y. 
Levitzky and Dr. S. Amitzur for their re- 
searches in abstract algebra. The Prize in 
Medical Science to Professor L. Halperin 
for research in the pathology of nervous 
diseases. The Prize for Social Sciences to 
Dr.M.Dvorjetzki for a study of the Jewish 
community of Vilna under Nazi rule, and 
the Prize in Educational Research to Mrs. 
Dina Feitelson-Shor, for a study of the 
reasons for failure in the first grade of 
school. 
The ISRAEL METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 
recently completed a series of obser- 
vations on the Rate of Evaporation, the 
results of which are of outstanding im- 
portance. They are published here by kind 
permission of the Director, Israel Meteor- 
ological Service. 

The observations were made at the 
Evaporation Research Station of the Serv- 
ice at Lydda Airport with a U.S. Weather 
Bureau Class ‘A’ Land Pan, beginning on 
1 March 1951. They yielded the following 
results (in mm.): 





1951-52 1952-53 
March 73} 113 
April 176 170 
May 250 261 
June 284 279 
July 322 299 
August 293 280 
September 261 232 
October 205 192 
November 122 137 
December 84° 125 
January 73 108 
February 89 114 
Total 2230 2310 


1 27 observation days with a total of 63 mm. 
? 21 observation days with a total of 57 mm. 
3 25 observation days with a total of 57 mm. 


The problem of converting values ob- 
tained by measurements like these into 
real values of evaporation has been ma- 
terially advanced by investigations into 
different methods of measuring evapora- 
tion, conducted in 1950-51 at Lake Hef- 
ner, Oklahoma, USA.* Among other in- 
struments tested was the U. S. Weather 
Bureau Class ‘A’ Land Pan, employed at 
Lydda Airport. Confirming previous ob- 
servations it was established that the 
reduction factor to be applied to annual 
evaporation measurements with this pan 
is 0.69. This reduction factor for annual 
values of evaporation is nearly constant, 
whereas the reduction factor for individ- 
ual months varies from year to year. 





* Water-Loss Investigations: I~Lake Hefner 
Studies. Technical Report. U. S. Geological Survey 
Circular 229, Washington, 1952. Especially, pp. 
127-148: M. A. Kohler: Lake and Pan Evap- 
oration. 
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When reducing the values obtained by 
a Class ‘A’ Land Pan at Lydda Airport by 
0.69 one arrives at an average value of 
evaporation from an extended water sur- 
face for the Lydda area of 1550 mm. per 
year. 

This figure is more than three times 
in excess of the average annual total of 
precipitation at Lydda Airport, which is 
505 mm. The average rainfall value of 
the two seasons 1951-52 and 1952-53 
would be 658 mm. 

These figures and their implications for 

hydrology and for irrigation requirements 
deserve careful and thorough considera- 
tion. _—— 
InAugust195 2 an expedition of the Semit- 
ics Department of the UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS directed by Dr. J. Bowmanand Dr. B. 
S. J. Isserlin, made a trial excavation at the 
western end of the tell of Jaffa. Beneath 
Arab and Roman levels were discovered 
the remains of a Persian building which 
continued into Hellenistic times. Associ- 
ated finds included pottery and coins 
dating from the Persian to the Roman 
periods. The excavation continued the 
trial trench dug by the late P. L. O. Guy 
on behalf of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties in 1950. 

Dr. M. Stekelis has continued his 
excavations at Sha‘ar ha-Gélan on behalf 
of the IsRAEL ExPpLoRATION Society. Re- 
mains of a building of the Early Bronze 
Age IV were revealed, followed by a sterile 
layer 80 cm. deep. Below this was a 
typical Neolithic (Yarmukian) stratum, 
which included a cairn over a human 
burial; beneath the burial was a round 
hearth full of ash. Typical flint objects 
were plentiful. 
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The DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES con- 
tinued its excavations at Bét Yerab under 
the direction of Mr. P. Bar-Adon, with 
the aim of clearing the southern fortifi- 
cations of the tell. Remains of fourdistinct 
periods were found: (a-b) Two phases 
of the Early Bronze Ageconsisting of mud- 
brick walls with two superimposed gate- 
ways. The doorposts were of basalt stone 
and the gateways paved with basalt boul- 


ders laid as a flight of broad, low steps ; 


descending towards the city. Outside the 
gate a group of large basalt stones was 
set against the gate (anepigraphic stelae?). 
They belong to the earlier of the two 
phases. Inside the upper (later) gate were 
the remains of two guardrooms. 

(c) In the Middle Bronze Age I a part 
of the EBA III mudbrick wall was still 
utilized, but the main fortification of this 
period consisted of a wall behind and 
above the earlier line. A foundation of 
basalt blocks, 4.80 m. wide and 3.50 m. 


— 


high, had on top a mudbrick wall, traces ' 


of which are still visible. The re-used 


mudbrick foundation was pierced at one — 


point by a stone-lined, stone-paved and 
vaulted passage (a postern or drain ?), 
0.90-1.10 m. high, 80 cm. wide on the 
inside and narrowing down to an exit, 
40 cm. wide. West of this was a square 
tower, with a circular interior room. 

(d) Several Hellenistic houses were 
also cleared, the windows of which had 
a fine view over Lake Tiberias. 
of them had plastered walls, carved into 
imitations of marble slabs and marbled 
in white, black, red and green. The small 
finds included fine samples of Hellenistic 
household ware. 
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Mr. I. Anati and Miss Claire Epstein ex- 
cavated on behalf of the DEPARTMENT OF 
ANTIQUITIES at Si#sitd-Hippos. Near the East 
Gate the remains of a Late Hellenis- 
tic or Early Roman round tower were 
cleared : it was built of ashlar headers over 
a high postament crowned by a moulded 
torus. North of the gateway were the 
foundations of a square guardroom. A 
road paved with basalt flagstones led up 
to and through the gateway. Under the 
pavement was a stone water-conduit built 
of collared sections fitting into each 
other. — South of the Nymphaeum was 
part of a large sixth century basilica with 
an adjoining (later) baptistery north of 
it. The cathedral had a large apse paved 
with mosaics which are preserved in 
spots. Part of the floor between the sec- 
ond and third columns was raised round 
the altar and separated from the rest of 
the church by a marble screen. One slab 
of the screen was recovered; it was 
decorated with a relief representing two 
columns connected by an arch and 
surmounted by a shell with a lamp or 
censer suspended beneath it. The baptis- 
tery had three apses paved with mosaics. 
Three short Greek inscriptions were found 
in the church. 


Mr. I. Anati excavated on behalf of the 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES a Late Bronze 
Age II cemetery near the Kishon Devel- 
opment Works, Haifa. The cemetery was 
very probably related to Tell Abu Hawam 
in the vicinity (cf. R.W.Hamilton, QDAP, 
4, 1934, pp. 1 ff.). The skeletons found 
indicate twenty tombs. They were found 
lying on their back with legs stretched 
out and arms crossed. Some tombs were 
superimposed, others built of stone slabs 
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and covered by other slabs in a kind of 
sarcophagus. A bronze netting needle (for 
repairing fishing nets?) was found, also 
much funerary equipment, mostly pottery, 
including some imported Cypriot ware. 


Mr. M. Prausnitz, on behalf of the 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES, continued 
the excavations at Caesarea, north of the 
area excavated in 1950 (see IEJ, 2, 1952, 
p. 143). At a depth of 4 m., under two 
superimposed Arab layers of the 11th- 
13th and 7th-9th centuries, he found the 
remains of a mosaic floor, decorated with 
coloured geometric designs and a pattern 
of black leaves. This pavement is aligned 
with and continues the area paved with 
mosaics north of the staircase found in 
the previous excavations; both belong to 
the Byzantine period. 


A casual find of a mosaic pavement 
near Hulda led to the excavation by the 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES of the founda- 
tions of a rectangular construction, 12.20 
by 7 metres. The door of the building 
was on the south side. Inside were two 
rooms. The northern one, paved with 
rough white mosaics, had six niches 
(also paved with mosaics) two in each of 
its outer walls; fragments of big jars 
were found in each of the niches. The 
southern room had in the centre a cir- 
cular pool sunk in the mosaic pavement, 
with plastered sides and steps leading 
down to it. This pool is connected by a 
lead pipe with a smaller and shallower 
square basin, also paved with mosaics. 
At the southern end of the building, 
facing the door, were two panels of finer 
coloured mosaics let into the rough floor. 
On the western panel were represented: 








a seven-branched candlestick (menora) 
with lamps burning, together with a 
snuff-shovel, an ethrog, a shofar and a lulav 
plaited with willow(?) branches. Between 
the candlestick and the /u/av is a Greek 
inscription of three lines reading ‘Blessing 
to the People’. Further east is another 
panel in the form of a circle, containing a 
Greek inscription of six lines praising 
three benefactors ‘who had built’ this 
construction. Mr. J. Ory supervised this 
excavation. oY 
The biennial General Meeting of the 
ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY was held in 
Jerusalem on 21 May 1953. The meet- 
ing, which was very well attended, was 
preceded by a sightseeing tour of the 
city, in the course of which the members 
visited under expert guidance the current 
exhibition ‘One Nation Out of Many 
Peoples’ at the Bezalel Museum, the re- 
cently re-arranged collections of the 
Department of Antiquities, the Geo- 
graphical Department of the Hebrew 
University, the Tomb of the Herodian 
family near the King David Hotel and 
the Tombs of the Judges (Sanhedrin). 
The General Meeting was held at 6 
p. m. in the hall of the Faculty of Laws 
of the University. Prof. L. A. Mayer was 
in the chair. He opened the proceedings 
by commemorating members of the 
Society who had died since the last meet- 
ing, in December, 1951. Prof. B. Mazar, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Society, eulogized the late Dr. S. 
Goldmann, of the Anshey Emeth Con- 
gregation, Chicago, who had died a few 
days previously. Before the meeting pro- 
ceeded with the business of the Society, 
Prof. P. Delougaz of the Oriental Insti- 
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tute, University of Chicago, gave a 
lecture on ‘Atomic Research and Archae- 
ology’ with special reference to the most 
recent methods of defining dates with 
the help of the radioactive carbon isotope 
14. The meeting then heard a report on 
the activities of the Society from Prof. B. 
Mazar, who referred to the proposed 
resumption of the Society’s work at Tell 
Qasile and Bét Se‘arim, and to the estab- 
lishment of the Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee (see below). He stated that the Bulletin 
of the Society (BIES) was going to be 
published regularly twice a year. Volume 
2 of Eres Israel (EI) dedicated to the 
memory of the late Z. Lif would appear 
shortly, while Volume 3 of the same 
periodical, honouring the memory of the 
late Prof. U. M. D. Cassuto, was in print. 
Plans were being made for a resumption 
of the archaeological survey in various 
parts of the country, as well as for the 
bibliographical preparations for the 
survey. The next (ninth) Archaeological 
Conference was to be held in September- 
October of this year at Beersheba, and 
was to be devoted to a study of the 
Negev. The principal guest-lecturer on 
this occasion would be Prof. W. F. 
Albright. 

Prof. Mazar’s report was followed by 
reports on the Society’s finances from Mr. 
J. Aviram, Secretary, and from Mr. H. 
Krongold on behalf of the auditors. All 
the reports were approved unanimously. 

Before proceeding with the elections 
the Chairman announced that Mr. Izhak 
Ben-Zvi, the President of Israel and 
a member of the Executive Committee 
for many years, had graciously con- 
sented to become Patron of the Society. 
In the subsequent elections the follow- 
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ing were unanimously named officers 
of the Society: Prof. L. A. Mayer, 
President; members of the Executive 
Committee: Mr. Y. Aharoni, Dr. D. H. 
K. Amiran, Mr. J. Aviram (Secretary), 
Mr. M. Avi-Yonah, Dr. A. Biran, Dr. 
J. W. Hirschberg, Mr. M. Luncz (Treas- 
urer), Prof. B. Mazar, Prof. A. Reifenberg, 
Prof. M. Schwabe. Dr. N. Avigad was 
elected to the Council. 

In the evening of the same day a 
reception was held at the Touring Club, 
Jerusalem, in honour of President Ben- 
Zvi, Prof. B. Mazar, President of the He- 
brew University, and Prof. L. A. Mayer, 
President of the Israel Exploration So- 
ciety. Numerous members and friends 
of the Society attended the reception. Dr. 
Hirschberg introduced the three guests of 
honour and Prof. N. Tur-Sinai delivered 
the closing address. The speeches were 
devoted to a review of the past and of 
the future work of the Society. 


A conference of the Prehistoric Section 
of the ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY was 
held in Tel Aviv on 27-28 February 
1953. The conference was opened and 
presided over by Dr. M. Stekelis of the 
Hebrew University, who also arranged 
a small exhibition for the benefit of 
members. Matters of organisation and 
study were taken into consideration by 
the members of the section. 


The Archaeological Advisory Board of 
the DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES held its 
third session on 19 March 1953, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Dinur, Minister 
of Education and Culture. The draft of 
the Antiquities Bill was discussed. 


A Scientific COMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH in 
Israel was formed in March 1953 by the 
three principal archaeological institutions 
of the country: the Department of 
Antiquities, the Hebrew University 
and the Israel Exploration Society. The 
task of the Committee is to study ways 
and means of directing archaeological 
activity in the country, as regards exca- 
vations, survey and publications. It con- 
sists of the Minister of Education and 
Culture (chairman), three representatives 
of the University and two each of the 
Department of Antiquities and the Israel 
Exploration Society. The Committee has 
so far held two meetings and appointed 
a Sub-Committee on excavations and 
one on publications. 





Obituaries: ELiezer LipA SUKENIK, Profes- 
sor of Palestinian Archaeology at the He- 
brew University, Jerusalem, died on 28 
February 1953 in his 64th year. A native 
of Bialystok (Russia), he came to Palestine 
in 1912 and entered the teaching profes- 
sion. In 1926 he graduated at Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, and was appointed 
in 1927 Field Archaeologist to the Hebrew 
University, becoming Lecturer in 1935 and 
Professor in 1938; in the latter year he 
also became Director of the University 
Museum of Jewish Antiquities established 
by the munificence of Mr. Kootcher. 
Assisted by an able staff (including Dr. 
N. Avigad, Mrs. R. Amiran and the late 
Dr. Stella Ben-Dor), Prof. Sukenik was 
able to direct and publish the excavations 
of the synagogues at Beth Alpha, Hamath 
Gader, Yafia and Salbit (She‘albim), 
numerous ossuary tombs near Jerusalem, 
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and parts of the tells of Affule and 
Tell Jerishe. Together with Prof. L. A. 
Mayer the deceased cleared part of the 
Third Wall of Jerusalem; he also repre- 
sented the Hebrew University at the 
Samaria excavations directed by J. W. 
Crowfoot. In 1947 Prof. Sukenik was 
instrumental in securing for the Hebrew 
University seven out of the first lot of 
eleven Dead Sea Scrolls soon after they 
were discovered. In his last years he was 
engaged in supervising the publication of 
this find. 

Prof. Sukenik was distinguished by 
perspicacity and driving power; these 
enabled him to initiate many undertakings 
such as the Hebrew Encyclopaedia Biblica 
and a Corpus of Ossuaries, the latter being 
left unfinished at the time of his death. 


Pére FRANCOIS-MariE (FELIx) ABEL of the 
Dominican Order of Fréres Précheurs 
died on 24 March 1953. P. Abel was 
born at St.-Uze(Dréme) on 29 December 
1878; at the age of twenty he 
arrived at the Monastery of St. Etienne in 
Jerusalem as a student, and from 1903 
until his death continued there as teacher 
of Church History, Greek, Coptic, Bibli- 
cal Archaeology, Geography of Palestine 
and Topography of Jerusalem. He col- 
laborated with P. L.-H. Vincent in a series 
of comprehensive monographs in many 
volumes on the principal sacred sites of 
Palestine, such as Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Emmaus and Hebron. 
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He published translations of the Book 
of Joshua and the Books of the Maccabees, 
with a commentary, and a two-volume 
‘Geography of Palestine’. His last work 
was a ‘History of Palestine from Alexander 
the Great to the Arab Conquest’, also in 
two volumes. His articles in the Revue 
biblique alone (especially on Greek epigra- 
phy) number over one hundred. P. Abel’s 
scholarship was as solid as it was exten- 
sive. He inclined to a moderate conserva- 
tism, especially in Biblical topography, 
without however clinging to lost po- 
sitions. In his personal relations with col- 
leagues of all nations, P. Abel was dis- 
tinguished by his old-fashioned courtesy 
and his polished wit. 





Personal News: Prof. B. Mazar has been 
elected President and Prof. M. Evenari 
Vice-President of the Hebrew University 
for a term of two years. Prof. Mazar per- 
forms the duties of President in addition 
to those of Rector of the University, 
whilst Prof. Evenari is also Dean of the 
Faculty of Mathematics and Science (cf. 
IEJ,2,1952,p.255).—Prof. H. J. Polotsky 


has been elected Dean of the Faculty | 


of Humanities for the academic years 
1953-54 and 1954-55.— Major-General 
Y. Yadin, the former Chief of Staff of the 
Israel Defence Army, has been appointed 
a Research Fellow of the Department 
of Archaeology of the Hebrew University, 


i a 


and is at present studying at the Univer- © 


sity of London. 


Erratum: IEJ, 3, 1953, p. 21: in the key to Fig. 2 the numbers 4 and 5 (not the signs 


marked by them) should be exchanged. 
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A: Jar-handle with inscription found at Tell en-Nasbeh (Cour- 
tesy of the Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal.) 














B: Drawing and reconstruction of the inscription. 


ANOTHER BAT LE-MELEKH INSCRIPTION 
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PLATE 6 | 





B: Second sepulchral inscription from Caesarea. ' 


TWO JEWISH-GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM CAESAREA 











